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Moonbeams on a passing night storm. 


CIRCLING TAHITI 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


HIEF ITEM in the visitor’s pro- 
gram in Tahiti—after he has 
called on the Governor, ap- 
peared at the club, and spent a 

small sack of Chilean pesos to see a 
hula that has been so completely ex- 
purgated and legalized as to make a 
Maypole dance on the village green 
appear Bacchanalian in comparison— 
is the hundred-mile drive around the 


island. The roads are bad over half 
the way, and the vehicles all the way, 
but the ride itself unfolds such an 
unending panorama of sea, surf and 
lagoon; of beach and reef; of moun- 
tain, cliff and crag; of torrent, cascade 
and waterfall, and of reckless, riotous, 
onrushing tropical vegetation as can 
be found along no similar stretch of 
wagon road in the world. 
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Tahitian driving is pretty near the 
most reckless thing of its kind in ex- 
istence. It really isn’t driving at all; 
rather it should be called “herding.” If 
your vehicle has more than one seat 
there will be three or four horses to 
haul it, driven “spike” in the former 
case, by twos in the latter. These ani- 
mals are attached to the rig by traces 
running to their collars, which, with 
the reins, constitutes all of the har- 
ness. There is nothing in the way of 
breeching for holding back, and, as a 
Tahitian yehicle never has a_ brake, 
there is no way the wheel horses can 
save their heels but by beating the 
pursuing rig down the hills. A “good” 
driver will handle two horses; beyond 
that number a boy is required on the 
back of each addition. With your 
driver and post-boys wearing each a 
gaudy hibiscus or tiare behind his ear, 
with their braided whips cracking mer- 
rily at everything from stray dogs and 
blossoms to their horses’ ears, and with 
all of them raising their voices in “‘hi- 
mine” after “himine,” with the inde- 
fatigability of a frog-pond chorus, your 
progress, on the score of picturesque- 
ness, at least, has no odds to ask of a 
Roman Triumph. 

The ride from Papeete to Hiteaea is 
a break-neck performance. In a mile 
or two the last straggles of houses are 
left behind, and the road disappears in 
the jungle, turning to two wavy yellow 
ruts enclosing an endless ribbon of 
velvet verdance. If they would only 
keep to the ruts it would be smooth 
sailing; the rig would rattle along like 
a railroad train on a track. But this 
is not so easy as it looks. Tough 
banana roots straggle over the ground 
in a fashion that would make a Cali- 
fornia stage road seem like an asphalt 
boulevard. The fact, also, that the 
work has to be done in a sort of dusky 
twilight, a dim religious old cathedral 
kind of a glow, makes it as uncertain 
as exciting. No matter how highly 
recommended your Jehu comes to you, 
his driving is not a thing to be de- 
pended upon; nor is the road ever 
alike for a week at a time. Just as 
your pilot gets to what he remembers 


as a smooth, level stretch suitable for 
speeding and puts his horses at a gal- 
lop, a lurking banana or maupe root 
pushes its nose out, and the old shay 
brings up with a jolt that sets your 
ears to ringing and necessitates a half- 
hour’s halt for repairs to rolling stock 
or harness. 

Like all the rest of the South Pacific 
Islands, Tahiti has an abnormally 
large rainfall. There is a river tobog- 
ganing down to the sea for every inch 
of rainfall, and the number, if one 
varies, in direct proportion to the 
other. The precipitation rarely falls 
under a minimum of a hundred inches, 
and there are certainly never fewer 
than that number of rivers. In wet 
seasons, both are doubled. The rivers 
are as capricious as the tropical show- 
ers that feed them, and change their 
beds almost as often, if less regularly, 
than a professional hobo. Once away 
from the district about the capital 
there is no sign of a bridge at any 
point. The ratives cross on logs and 
stepping stones, the wagons in various 
ways. The most approved plan is for 
the passengers to join the driver and 
post-boys in their cannibal war-whoop 
and make the horses take the stream 
by storm. If all goes well—as occa- 
sionally happens—there is a splash, a 
sun-shot halo of flying spray, and you 
dive again into the tunnel of the jun- 
gle, wet but unscathed. If, as gener- 
ally happens, things do not go right, 
you miss the ruts of the ford, hit a 
boulder, something gives way and you 
are marooned in mid-river. 

Here is where the synthetically con- 
structed harnesses—bits of old straps, 
wire, tough lianas and vegetable fiber 
—show their usefulness. A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. 
Nothing short of a charge of dynamite 
will move the boulder against which 
the rear wheel is securely jammed; 
with the horses going Berserk at 
thirty miles an hour, therefore, some- 
thing has to give way, and the Tahitian 
has wisely figured that it is easier to 
patch a harness than a wagon. The 
rig stops short, the harnesses dissolve 
like webs of gossamer, and the horses 
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go right ahead. The driver, and any- 
one who chances to be in the front 
seat with him, usually follows’ the 
horses; those upon the back seat tele- 
scope upon one another. Native as- 
sistance is almost imperative at this 
juncture, and, strangely, with the in- 
fallibility of St. Bernard dogs in Al- 
pine stories, always seem to turn up 
at the psychological moment. 

From one such predicament our 
party was rescued by a bevy of girls 
on their way to market, who manfully 
tucked up their pareos, waded into the 
water, put their sturdy brown shoul- 
ders to the wheels, and literally lifted 
us through to the bank. An hour later, 
after a similar mishap, we were all 
carried ashore on the broad cocoanut- 
oiled backs of the half-intoxicated 
members of a party of revelers, who 
left a dance unfinished to rush to our 
rescue. They were “real mitinaire 
boys,” they said, and “ver’ glad to 
help Crisyun white vis’tor.” And to 
show that these were not idle words, 
they offered to carry us across the 
stream and back again in pure good- 
fellowship. 

One of them, in fact, a_ six-foot 
Apollo with his matted hair rakishly 
topped with a coronal of white “tiare,” 
Aad our lady guest over his shoulder 
and half-way down the bank before 
we could convince him that we were 
fully assured of his good-will without 
further demonstration. The lady, be- 
ing island bred, accepted this impetu- 
ous gallantry with the philosophical 
passivity of the sack of copra which 
she might have been for all the Ka- 
naka Lochinvar’s care in handling her. 
This was our only experience of any- 
thing approaching roughness in a Ta- 
hitian, and the victim’s charitable in- 
terpretation of the act as a mistaken 
kindness saved the offender from even 
being denied participation in the divi- 
sion of a handful of coppers. 

Hiteaea, a village situated half-way 
down the windward side of the island 
from Papeete, is as lovely as a steam- 
ship company folder description; the 
kind of a place you have always sus- 
pected never existed outside the im- 


agination of a drop-curtain painter. 
Half of the settlement is smothered in 
giant bamboos, the remainder in flam- 
buoyant, frangipani and hau trees, 
which carpet the ground inches deep 
with blossoms of scarlet, waxy cream 
and pale gold. Nothing less strong 
than the persistent southeast trade- 
wind could furnish the village with air 
—nothing less bright than the equa- 
torial sun could pierce the dense cur- 
tains with shafts of light. Toward the 
sea the jungle thins, and in a palm- 
dotted clearing, walled in with flower- 
ing stephanosis and tiare, are the 
houses of the Chief, true Tahitian 
houses—oval tents of bamboo with 
thatches of woven pandanus and sides 
of reeds and interlaced cocoanut 
leaves. A rolling natural lawn leads 
down to the beach of shining coral 
clinkers; then the lagoon in blended 
shades of lapis lazuli, chryoprase and 
pale jade, a warm, wide loop of coral, 
a flashing necklace of reef, the shading 
sapphire of the open sea, and the blue 
hill of Teravao dissolving in the after- 
noon mist. 

The squealing of chased pigs and 
the squawk of captured chickens 
welled up to our ears as we topped the 
last divide and saw the blue smoke of 
the MHiteaean flesh-pots filtering 
through the ‘green curtain which still 
hid the village from our sight, sounds 
which, to the trained ears of our island 
friends, told that our herald had car- 
ried the news of our approach, and 
that fitting preparations for our recep- 
tion were being made. The wayfarer 
in colder, grayer climes sings of the 
emotions awakened in his breast by 
the “watch-dog’s deep-mouthed wel- 
come” as he drew near home, or of 
“the lamp in the window” which is 
waiting for him; to the Tahitian trav- 
eler all that the dog and the lamp ex- 
press, and a great deal more besides, 
is carried in the dying wails of the 
pigs and the chickens, the inevitable 
signal of expected company. 

Our driver and post-boys answered 
the signal with a glad yell, and our 
jaded horses, a moment before droop- 
ing from the stiff climb to the summit 
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of the divide, galvanized into life and 
dashed off down the serpentine trough 
of roots and tussocks which answered 
for a road at a rate that kept the tugs 
which connected them to the madly 
pursuing chariot straightened all the 
way to the beach. Some of us were 
yelling with excitement, some with 
fright, and some of the less stoical— 
at the buffets dealt them by the half- 
padded cushions and the swaying sides 
—even with pain. Most of the unse- 
cured baggage—cameras, suit-cases, 
hand-bags, phonograph records and the 
like—went flying off like nebulae in 
our comet like wake; a man with a 
load of “feis” was knocked sprawling, 
a litter of pigs ground underfoot, a 
flock of ducks parted down the middle, 
and a bevy of babies just avoided be- 
fore we brought up in a shower of tin- 
kling coral at the door of the Chief’s 
house. It was as spectacular an entry 
as even our post-boys could have de- 
sired, but our natural pride in it was 
lost a moment later when two grave- 
faced young women in black “holo- 
kaus” came out to tell us that their 
father, the Chief, had died the night 
before. 

The good souls, in spite of their sor- 
row and the endless amount of cere- 
mony end preparation incident to the 
funeral of a Tahitian chief, had made 
all the arrangements for accommodat- 
ing us for the night, and would neither 
permit us to take the road again for 
Teravao, nor to put up with anything 
less than the best which Hiteaea had 
to offer. So the evening of feasting 
which would ordinarily have been our 
portion, was dispensed with, and we 
spent the night quietly and comfort- 
ably in the house of mourning. 

Beyond Hiteaea the road dips into 
the vanilla bean zone, and from there 
to the Taiarapu Isthmus the gushing 
trade-wind smites the nostrils like a 
blast from a pastry cook’s oven. Van- 
illa is one of Tahiti’s budding indus- 
tries, and like everything else indus- 
trial in the Societies, seems likely not 
to get far beyond the budding stage. 
The vanilla vine requires little but 
heat, moisture, a tree to climb upon, 


and a little care. The natural condi- 
tions are near ideal in the jungle sec- 
tions of Tahiti, but the hitch has come 


on the score of care. 


A number of Chinamen, with planta- 
tions sufficiently small to allow them 
to do their own work, are making a 
considerable success of vanilla, but 
where Kanakas have had to be em- 
ployed there has been nothing but fail- 
ure. A native set to pollenize a lot of 
vines is more likely than not to pick 
the orchid-like flower to chew or stick 
behind his ears, or to weave the new 
tendrils into garlands for his Olympian 
brow. They tell you in Papeete that 
the vanilla industry is not flourishing 
because of the increasing use of arti- 
ficial flavoring extracts in America; 
the real reason for its backwardness is 
the non-use of an artificial—or any 
other kind of labor extractor on the 
Kanakas. 

At the Isthmus of Teravao the gird- 
ling highway which you have followed 
swings back down the leeward side of 
the island to Papeete. Tautira is 
reached by a spur which is, however, 
much better kept up than portions of 
the main road. The bush is not so 
dense in this portion of the island as 
along the road you have just traversed, 
but the mountains, especially in the 
vicinity of Tautira, assume an even 
wilder aspect than any down to wind- 
ward. Knife-shaped pinnacles of every 
conceivable shade of blue, green and 
purple are tossed together in an aim- 
less tumble, showing the skyline of a 
battered saw. Here a mountain has 
been rent by some Titan to let a river 
through; there a mountain has refused 
to rend, and a river closes its eyes and 
launches itself over a thousand foot 
cliff, paling. with terror as it realizes 
the magnitude of its leap and changing 
from a bar of green jade to a fluttering 
scarf of gray satin, to end up in a rum- 
ple of white gossamer. | 

Unfathomable gorges with over- 
hanging sides tunnel into the heart of 
unclimbable mountains; sheer preci- 
pices drop curtains of creepers that 
dangle their tesselated skirts in the 
quiet river reaches hundreds of feet 


The reefs of Tahiti on a moonlight night. 


below; ghostly castles, scarped and 
buttressed and battlemented, now of 
mist-wreathed rock, now of rock- 
pierced mist, fade and reappear with 
the shifting of the cloud scenery; and 
above is the flaming sun-shot sky, be- 
low the wind-tossed, diamond-sprin- 
kled ocean. What does the French- 
man want of absinthe and the China- 
man of opium when they both have a 
place like this to look at? It is a 
dream that nothing but a flying Tahi- 
tian chariot brought up short by a four 
foot mid river boulder can bring you 
out of. 

Tautira, though the second town of 
the island, is almost entirely a native 
settlement, the foreign colony consist- 
ing of but one missionary, one trader 
and one French official. This does not 
mean that the town is backward or de- 
cadent; quite to the contrary. The 
missionaries, as a pretty general rule, 
will always be found thickest on the 
firing line, and where affairs are in the 
hands of a single white or native 


preacher, it may be taken to indicate 
that the natives, professedly at least, 
are well within the fold. There is but 
one trader in Tautira because the na- 
tives are shrewd enough to own their 
own cutters and trade directly with 
Papeete. The official is there because 
the majesty of France requires one 
representative in each district, not be- 
cause he is really needed. As far as 
morals are concerned, there is more 
mischief to the square foot—or should 
I say the rounded ankle P—in Papeete 
than all of Tautira. 

Tautira’s chief claim to distinction 
is Ori, and Ori’s chief claim to distinc- 
tion is the fact that he was the host for 
a month or more of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s party on the novelist’s first 
cruise to the South Seas in the 
“Casco.” Stevenson, still weak from 
overwork and hardly yet beginning to 
feel the beneficial effects of the cruise, 
was ill during nearly all of his stay 
in Tautira. No account of this visit 
appears in his South Sea book, but 
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in the published letters of his mother 
it is written of at length, and most en- 
tertainingly. | 
From Mrs. Stevenson’s account it 
would appear that the party was ten- 
dered the usual round of feasts, dances 
and gifts, and countered with feasts 
and gift-givings of its own. They tell 
you in Papette that Stevenson’s illness 
during this visit made him see their 
island through dark glasses, and that 
this was the reason that he ultimately 
settled in Samoa instead of Tahiti. 
From the standpoint of picturesque 
and tropical loveliness, Tautira, and 
even Papeete, is distinctly ahead of 
Apia, but it is more likely that the 
greater attractiveness of the incompar- 
able Samoan native who, then as now, 
was much less touched by white in- 
fluence than the Tahitian, turned the 
scale in favor of the more westerly 
location of the novelist’s home. 
Ori—a wily old hypocrite whose six 
feet four of stature, unlike that of 
most Tahitians, was not cumbered with 
an ounce of superfluous flesh—made 
a great point of assuring our party that 
his whole plan of entertainment was 
patterned on that which he had pro- 
vided for the Stevensons. We were 
quartered in one of the houses that the 
Stevensons had occupied; quite as 
many pigs and chickens were slaugh- 
tered for our native feasts as for those 
of the Stevensons; full as many sing- 
ers were mustered for our “sing-sings”’ 
as turned out for the Stevensons; he 
would lavish quite as rich gifts upon 
us as he did upon the Stevensons, and 
—the Stevensons had given him such 
and such things, ad infinitum. Inas- 
much as we were paying for our en- 
tertainment at a rate which we knew to 
be about a hundred per cent above the 
normal, there was little of base in- 
gratitude in the remark of one of our 
number who, when his_ knife blade 
turned on the rubberoid leg of one of 
Ori’s broilers, asked. that venerable 
rascal if it came from one of the 
chickens left over by the Stevensons. 
For some reason, chickens, like 
wine, refuse to age properly in the 
South Pacific. It may be the heat; it 
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may be the humidity; at any rate, a 
chicken of any greater age than two 
months, however cooked, makes a 
piece de resistance in a most painful 
literal sense. Luckily, the Tahitian 
pig, cooked in island fashion, is as 
much above the average porker of tem- 
perate latitudes as the Tahitian broiler 
falls below the standard in his class. 
Any kind of a cut from a six months 
old cocoanut fed pig, cooked on hot 
stones and served with the inimitable 
“miti-hari” sauce, will awaken an ec- 
stacy in the palate, the memory of 
which a year of ordinary food cannot 
eradicate. The recipe would go some- 
thing like this: 

Dig a hole in the ground big enough 
comfortably to bury a pig in, and fill 
it with smooth, round river bottom 
stones. Collect half a cord or so of 
dry wood and start a fire on the stones. 
Leaving a boy to stoke the fire, take 
the eight or ten hours in which the 
stones are coming to a dull cherry red 
to find just the right sort of a pig. 
From three to six months is the best 
age, and, if possible, get an animal 
that has been penned and fed on noth- 
ing but young cocoanuts. If there has 
been a few odd bread-fruits, bananas, 
mangoes, papayas, mamees, star-ap- 
ples and the like, thrown in to him oc- 
casionally, it will not make much dif- 
ference, but avoid the porker that has 
rustled for himself about the copra 
shacks and along the beach. 

Kill the pig and dress in the usual 
manner, but without cutting off the 
head and feet, or removing the skin. 
Wrap the body several inches deep in 
banana or plantain leaves, and plas- 
ter the whole thickly with sticky mud. 
Now, if the stones are red, remove 
them with a pole, throw in the pig, and 
push back the stones again. Best to 
let a native watch the progress of the 
cooking, as a great deal depends upon 
‘taking it out at the right time, and it 
requires a lifetime of experience to 
forecast absolutely the condition of the 
pig from a whiff of the steam. 

You might try your hand with “miti- 
hari” before leaving the rest of the 
feast for the natives to prepare. This 
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is the sauce par excellence of the 
South Pacific, and in my own experi- 
ence, quite without a peer in any other 
part of the world. Send for a quart 
of grated cocoanut meat (most of the 
native houses keep it on hand), and 
after soaking it for a few minutes in 
sea water, pour it out on a square of 
stout muslin, twist the corners of the 
latter together and bring all the pres- 
sure possible to bear on the contents. 
The result is a cupful of thick, rich 
milk which, on the addition of a cou- 
ple of limes and a red pepper or two, 
becomes the marvelous and transmu- 
tative “miti-hari.” 

I recall hearing in Papeete a story 
of the amazing things that tourists 
have eaten under the gastronomic in- 
toxication incident to a taste of the 
wonderful “miti,” with which they— 
the things—were dressed. I believe a 
piece of rubber blanket was on the list. 
I don’t exactly recall what else, though 
I do remember hearing some one say 


Expurgated “hula” costumes, specially arranged s0 as not to shock tourists. 


that a dash of “miti-hari” on the story 
itself might make it easier to swallow. 

The Tahitian “native” feast does 
not differ in any salient particulars 
from the often described Hawaiian 
“luau.” The guests sit on the ground 
and eat the various “dishes,” which 
are spread before them on banana 
leaves, from their fingers. In addition 
to pig, chicken and the _ inevitable 
bread-fruit, the menu always includes 
a liberal supply of fish, both cooked 
in wrappings of the fragrant “ti” 
leaves and pickled raw in lime juice; 
taro, boiled and mashed; bananas and 
plantain of a dozen different varieties; 
fillet of devil fish, very exquisite 
prawns, and a fruit list which, being 
harder to write than to eat, is omitted. 

If the feast is given you by a per- 
son of wealth or importance, or if you 
are paying a person like the canny 
Ori a sum sufficient to make it an 
inducement, you may get a taste of 
cocoanut sprout salad. The raw fish 
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The natives on the right are dancing the hula. 


is good, the prawns distinctly so, but 
the cocoanut sprout salad is the only 
dish of the lot worthy to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the “miti- 
haried” pig. Unfortunately, as every 
tiny sprout in the salad means the 
death of a young cocoanut tree, the 
dish is more often discussed than di- 
gested. A substitute, made of the 
tender fronds of young ferns, is itself 
pretty near a high water mark in sal- 
ads until you have tasted that of co- 
coanut sprouts. As for the pig and 
the “miti-hari,” if it doesn’t prepare 
your face for a look of distant super- 
iority whenever again you hear men 
extolling this or that culinary achieve- 
ment as worthy of a place on the top- 
most pinnacle of gastronomic excel- 
lence, it is because you are suffering 
from atrophy of the palate. 

Kava, so popular in the Samoas and 
Fiji, was not—Byron to the contrary— 
and is not much drunk in Tahiti. Feast- 
ing with natives outside of missionary 


circles, you will probably have a 
chance to “experience” orange wine. 
This is a harmless looking beverage of 
insinuating ways, in the lucent depths 
of the first three or four cups of which 
lurks no hint of the devil which is 
curled up in the bottom of the fifth 
or sixth, and all thereafter. The pyro- 
verbial ungentlemanliness of the on- 
slaught of a “battleship” punch on a 
debutante at her first dance on board, 
is nothing to the “assault from am- 
bush” of orange wine upon the un- 
wary stranger who dallies overlong 
above its cup. 

Cocoanut wine, fermented from a 
juice drawn from the heart of the 
trunk of that palm, is expensive and 
hard to obtain at any cost. It is a 
gentleman’s drink, however, with none 
of the “behind the back” tactics of 
the soft-footed orange thunderbolt. It 
romps down the throat like a torch- 
light procession, and promptly starts 
a conflagration which spreads like 


TAMALPAIS. 


wildfire from the head to the heels. An 
American Indian after a couple of 
drinks of cocoanut wine, would com- 
mence murdering his fellows; the gen- 
tle Tahitian, in like instance, quite as 
much uplifted, both mentally and phy- 
sically, as the Indian, is content to 
murder sleep—his own and every one 
else’s. He enters upon a period of 
song and dance, which lasts as long 
as the supply of wine, and there is no 
peace within a quarter of a mile ra- 
dius—or farther, according to his num- 
bers. 
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In America, a man showing the same 
symptoms as a native under the influ- 
ence of cocoanut wine, would be 
gagged, strait-jacketed and thrust in a 
padded cell. In Tahiti, the smiling 
policeman, if the offender becomes too 
boisterously obstreperous, accom- 
plishes a similar result by pitching him 
off the seawall. This strikes the visi- 
tor as being a somewhat drastic pro- 
ceeding, but I have the assurance of 
a prominent merchant of Papeete that 
“you would be surprised how few of 
these fellows are really drowned.” 


TAMALPAIS 


Day after day I tramp thy side, 

And from thy crest I view the tide 
Of sea-born fogs or sun-kissed bay, 
And in thy silence feel thy sway. 
The mighty hills have ever held 
Great mysteries for me unspelled 
But guessed; and here I seek to find, 
Communion with that master mind 
Who lifted up thy sun-crowned head 
And in the ocean laid thy bed. 


In rock-bound majesty you stand 

A sentinel to guard the land 
Encroaching waves and north-bred wind 
In thee a taming master find. 

Here in each sheltered cove or glen 

I find the homes of thoughtful men, 
And here a grove primeval, wild; 

By man’s destruction undefiled. 
Guardian of the Western gate 

You challenge men and bid them wait. 


A Pisgah thou, on which I stand, 

And see anew that promised land; 

Which Moses saw in days of old 

Where His great truths shall be unrolled 
When swords are turned to pruning hooks, 
And peace flows on like honeyed brooks, 

I see all men as brothers meet, 

And hold thanksgiving at thy feet. 

O guard thou well the greater plan, 

Thou monument of God for man. 


WILLIAM Nauns RICKs. 
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On one of the old river mining courses. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp 


By Bret Harte 


This being the Panama-Pacific Exposition year, in which everything of 
merit in California is being reviewed before the world, the management of 
Overland Monthly has decided to republish in its pages the stories and poems 
that made the magazine famous through the genius of Bret Harte. He was its 
first editor, and it was his keen discernment and originality which gave 
the contents of the magazine that touch of the spirit of the West, and es- 
pecially of California, which made it distinctive and enkindled the enthu- 
siasm of discerning readers the world around. These early contributions of 
his cover several years; they will be published monthly in the order in which 
they appeared, beginning with the first issue of Overland Monthly, July, 1868. 


HERE was commotion in Roar- 
ing Camp. It could not have 
been a fight, for in 1850 that was 
not novel enough to have called 

out the entire settlement. Ditches and 
claims were not only deserted, but 
“Tuttle’s” grocery had contributed its 
gamblers, who, it will be remembered, 


calmly continued their game the day 
that French Pete and Kanaka Joe shot 
each other to death.over the bar in the 
front room. The whole camp was col- 
lected before a rude cabin on the outer 
edge of the clearing. Conversation was 
carried on in a low tone, but the name 
of a woman was frequently repeated. 
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It was a name familiar enough in the 
camp: “Cherokee Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the 
better. She was a coarse, and, it is to 
be feared, a very sinful woman. But at 
that time she was the only woman in 
Roaring Camp, and was just then lying 
in sore extremity when she most need- 
ed the ministrations of her own sex. 
Dissolute, abandoned and irreclaim- 
able, she was yet suffering a martyr- 
dom—hard enough to bear even in the 
seclusion and sexual sympathy with 
which custom veils it—but now terri- 
ble in her loneliness. The primal 
curse had come to her in that original 
isolation, which must have made the 
punishment of the first transgression 
so dreadful. It was, perhaps, part of 
the expiation of her sin, that at a mo- 
ment when she most lacked her sex’s 
intuitive sympathy and care, she met 
only the half-contemptuous faces of 
her masculine associates. Yet a few 
of the spectators were, I think, touched 
by her sufferings. Sandy Tipton 
thought it was “rough on Sal,” and 
in the contemplation of her condition, 
for a moment rose superior to the 
fact that he had an ace and two bowers 
in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situa- 
tion was novel. Deaths were by no 
means uncommon in Roaring Camp, 
but a birth was a new thing. People 
had been dismissed the camp effec- 
tively, finally, and with no possibility 
of return, but this was the first time 
that anybody had been introduced ab 
initio. Hence the excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a 
prominent citizen known as “Ken- 
tuck,” addressing one of the loungers. 
“Go in there, and see what you kin do. 
You’ve had experience in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the se- 
lection. Stumpy, in other climes, had 
been the putative head of two famil- 
ies; in fact, it was owing to some 
legal informality in these proceedings 
that Roaring Camp—a city of refuge 
—was indebted to his company. The 
crowd approved the choice, and 
Stumpy was wise enough to bow to the 
majority. The door closed on the ex- 


tempore surgeon and midwife, and 
Roaring Camp sat down outside, 
smoked its pipe, and awaited the is- 
sue. 

The assemblage numbered about a 
hundred men. One or two of these 
were actual fugitives from justice, 
some were criminal, and all were reck- 
less. Physically, they exhibited no 
indication of their past lives and char- 
acter. The greatest scamp had a Ra- 
phael face, with a profusion of blonde 
hair; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the 
melancholy air and intellectual abstrac- 
tion of a Hamlet; the coolest and most 
courageous man was scarcely over 
five feet in height, with a soft voice 
and an embarrassed, timid manner. 
The term “roughs” applied to them 
was a distinction rather than a defini- 
tion. Perhaps in the minor details of 
fingers, toes, ears, etc., the camp may 
have been deficient, but these slight 
omissions did not detract from their 
aggregate force. The strongest man 
had but three fingers on his _ right 
hand; the best shot hed but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of 
the men that were dispersed around 
the cabin. The camp lay in a trian- 
gular valley, between two hills and a 
river. The only outlet was a steep 
trail over the summit of a hill that 
faced the cabin, now illuminated by 
the rising moon. The suffering woman 
might have seen it from the rude 
bunk whereon she lay—seen it wind- 
ing like a silver thread until it was 
lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered boughs added 
sociability to the gathering. By de- 
grees the natural levity of Roaring 
Camp returned. Bets were freely of- 
fered and taken regarding the result. 
Three to five that “Sal would get 
through with it;” even, that the child 
would survive; side bets as to the sex 
and complexion of the coming stranger. 
In the midst of an excited discussion 
an exclamation came from those near- 
est the door, and the camp stopped 
to listen. Above the swaying and 
moaning of the pines, the swift rush 
of the river and the crackling of the 
fire, rose a sharp querulous cry—a 
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An outlook in the Bret Harte Country, California. 


cry unlike anything heard before in 
the camp. The pines stopped moan- 
ing, the river ceased to rush, and the 
fire to crackle. It seemed as if Na- 
ture had stopped to listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one 
man! It was proposed to explode a 
barrel of gunpowder, but, in consider- 
ation of the situation of the mother, 
better counsels prevailed, and only a 
few revolvers were discharged; for, 
whether owing to the rude surgery of 
the camp, or some other reason, 
Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. With- 
in an hour she had climbed, as it were, 
that rugged road that led to the stars, 
and so passed out of Roaring Camp, 
its sin and shame forever. I do not 
think that the announcement disturbed 
them much, except in speculation as 
to the fate of the child. “Can he 
live now?” was asked of Stumpy. 
The answer was doubtful. The only 
other being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and 
maternal condition in the settlement 
was an ass. There were some conjec- 
tures as to fitness, but the experi- 


ment was tried. It was less prob- 
lematical than the ancient treatment of 
Romulus and Remus, and apparently 
as successful. 

When these details were completed, 
which exhausted another hour, the door 
was opened, and the anxious crowd, 
which had already formed themselves 
in a queue, entered in single file. Be- 
side the low bunk or shelf, on which 
the figure of the mother was starkly 
outlined below the blankets, stood a 
pine table. On this a _ candle-box 
was placed, and within it, swathed 
in staring red flannel, lay the last ar- 
rival at Roaring Camp. Beside the 
candle-box was placed a hat. Its use 
was soon indicated. “Gentlemen,” 
said Stumpy, with a singular mixture - 
of authority and ex officio compla- 
cency—‘‘Gentlemen will please pass in 
at the front door, round the table, a 
and out at the back door. Them as - 
wishes to contribute anything toward a 
the orphan will find a hat handy.” 

The first man entered with his hat on; 
he uncovered, however, as he looked 
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about him, and so, unconsciously, set 
an example to the next. in such com- 
munities good and bad actions are 
catching. As the procession filed in, 
comments were audible—criticisms ad- 
dressed, perhaps, rather to Stumpy, 
in the character of showman: “Is that 
him?” “mighty small specimen;” 
“hasn’t more’n got the color;” “ain’t 
bigger nor a deringer.”’ The contribu- 
tions were as characteristic: A silver 
tobacco-box; a doubloon; a navy re- 
volver, silver mounted; a gold speci- 
men; a very beautifully embroidered 
lady’s handkerchief (from Oakhurst, 
the gambler); a diamond breastpin; 
a diamond ring (suggested by _ the 
pin, with the remark from the giver 
that he “saw that pin and went two 
diamonds better”); a slung-shot; a 
Bible (contributor not detected); a 
golden spur; a silver teaspoon (the 
initials, I regret to say, were not the 
giver’s); a pair of surgeon’s shears; 
a lancet; a Bank of England note 
for five pounds; and about $200 in 
luose gold and silver coin. During 
these proceedings Stumpy maintained 
a silence as impassive as the dead 
on his left—a gravity as inscrutable 
as that of the newly-born on his right. 
Only one incident occurred to break 
the monotony of the curious proces- 
sion. As Kentuck bent over the 
candle-box half curiously, the child 
turned, and in a spasm of pain, caught 
at his groping finger, and held it fast 
for a moment. Kentuck looked fool- 
ish and embarrassed. Something like 
a blush tried to assert itself in his 
weather-beaten cheek. “The d——d 
little cuss!” he said, as he extricated 
his finger, with, perhaps, more tender- 
ness and care than he might have 
been deemed capable of showing. He 
held that finger a little apart from its 
fellows as he went out, and examined 
it curiously. The examination -pro- 
voked the same original remark in re- 
gard to the child. In fact, he seemed 
to enjoy repeating it.. “He rastled 
with my finger,” he remarked to Tip- 
ton, holding up the member. “The 
d———d little cuss!” 

It was four o’clock before the camp 
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sought repose. A light burnt in the 
cabin where the watchers sat, for 
Stumpy did not go to bed that night. 
Nor did Kentuck. He drank quite 
freely, and related with great gusto 
his experience, invariably ending with 
his characteristic condemnation of the 
new-comer. It seemed to relieve him 
of any unjust implication of senti- 
ment, and Kentuck had the weaknesses 
of the nobler sex. When everybody 
else had gone to bed, he walked down 
to the river and whistled, reflectively. 
Then he walked up the gulch, past 
the cabin, still whistling with demon- 
strative unconcern. At a large redwood 
tree he paused and retraced his steps 
and again passed the cabin. Half way 
down to the river’s bank he again 
paused, and then returned and knocked 
at the door. It was opened by 
Stumpy. “How goes it?” said Ken- 
tuck, looking past Stumpy toward the 
candle-box. “All serene,” replied 
Stumpy, “anything up?” “Nothing.” 
There was a pause—an embarrassing 
one—Stumpy still holding the door. 
Then Kentuck had recourse to his 
finger, which he held up to Stumpy. 
“Rastled with it—the d——d little 
cuss,” he said, and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such 
rude sepulchre as Roaring Camp af- 
forded. After her body had been 
committed to the hill-side, there was a 
formal meeting of the camp to discuss 
what should be done with her infant. 
A resolution to adopt it was unani- 
mous and enthusiastic. But an ani- 
mated discussion in regard to the 
manner and feasibility of providing 
for its wants at once sprung up. It 
was remarkable that the argument 


partook of none of those fierce per- 


sonalities with which discussions 
were usually conducted at Roaring 
Camp. Tipton proposed that they 
should send the child to Red Dog— 
a distance of forty miles—where fe- 
male attention could be procured. But 
the unlucky suggestion met with fierce 
and unanimous opposition. It was evi- 
dent that no plan which entailed part- 
ing from their new acquisition would 
for a moment be entertained. “Be- 
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Working on a water flume at Cherokee, the home of Tennessee’s Pardner. 
(From an old daguerreotype taken in the early ’50’s.) 


sides,’ said Tom Ryder, “them fel- 
lows at Red Dog would swap it and 
ring in somebody else on us.” A dis- 
belief in the honesty of other camps 
prevailed at Roaring Camp as in other 
places. 

The introduction of a female nurse 
in the camp also met with objection. 
It was argued that no decent woman 
could be prevailed to accept Roaring 
Camp as her home, and the speaker 
urged that “they didn’t want any more 
of the other kind.” 

This unkind allusion to the de- 
funct mother, harsh as it may seem, 
was the first symptom of propriety 
—the first symptom of the camp’s re- 
generation. Stumpy advanced noth- 
ing. Perhaps he felt a certain deli- 
cacy in interfering with the selection 
of a possible successor in office. But 
when questioned he averred stoutly 
that he and “Johnny”—the mammal 
before alluded to—could manage to 
rear the child. There was something 
original, independent and heroic 
about the plan that pleased the camp. 
Stumpy was retained. Certain arti- 
cles were sent for to Sacramento. 
“Mind,” said the treasurer, as he 
pressed a bag of gold dust into the 


express-man’s hand, “the best that 
can be got—lace, you know, and fili- 
gree work and frills—d—m_ the 
cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. 
Perhaps the invigorating climate of 
the mountain camp was compensation 
for material deficiencies. Nature took 
the foundling to her broader breast. 
In that rare atmosphere of the Sierra 
foot-hills—that air pungent with bal- 
samic odor; that etherial cordial, at 
once bracing and exhilarating, he 
may have found food and nourish- 
ment, or a subtle chemistry that 
transmuted asses’ milk to lime and 
phosphorus. Stumpy inclined to the 
belief that it was the latter and good 
nursing. “Me and that ass,” he would 
say, “has been father and mother to 
him! Don’t you,” he would add, apos- 
trophizing the helpless bundle before 
him, “never go back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, 
the necessity of giving him a name be- 
came apparent. He had _ generally 
been known as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s 
boy,” “the Cayote”—/(an allusion to 
his vocal powers)—and even by Ken- 
tuck’s endearing diminutive of “the 
d——d little cuss.” But these were 
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felt to be vague and unsatisfactory, 
and were at last dismissed under an- 
other influence. Gamblers and adven- 
turers are generally superstitious, and 
Oakhurst one day declared that the 
baby had brought “the luck’ to 
Roaring Camp. It was certain that 
of late they had been _ successful. 
“Luck” was the name agreed upon, 
with the prefix of Tommy for greater 
convenience. No allusion was made to 
the mother, and the father was un- 
known. “It’s better,” said the philo- 
sophical Oakhurst, “to take a fresh 
deal all around. Call him Luck, and 
start him fair.” A day was accord- 
ingly set apart for the christening. 
What was meant by this ceremony the 
reader may imagine, who has already 
gathered some idea of the reckless ir- 
reverence of Roaring Camp. The mas- 
ter of ceremonies was one “Boston,” a 
noted wag, and the occasion seemed 
to promise the greatest facetiousness. 
This ingenious satirist had spent two 
days in preparing a burlesque of the 
church service, with pointed local al- 
lusions. The choir was _ properly 
trained, and Sandy Tipton was to 
stand godfather. But after the proces- 
sion had marched to the grove with 
music and banners, and the child had 
been deposited before a mock altar, 


' Stumpy stepped before the expectant 


crowd. “It ain’t my style to spoil 
fun, boys,” said the little man, stout- 
ly, eyeing the faces around him, 
“but it strikes me that this thing 
ain’t exactly on the squar. It’s playing 
it pretty low down on this yer baby to 
ring in fun on him that he ain’t going 
to understand. And ef there’s going 
to be any godfathers round, I’d like 
to see who’s got any better rights than 
me.” A silence followed Stumpy’s 
speech. To the credit of all humor- 
ists be it said that the first man 
to acknowledge its justice was the 
satirist, thus estopped of his fun. 
“But,” said Stumpy, quickly, follow- 
ing up his advantage, “we’re here for 
a christening, and we'll have it. I 
proclaim you Thomas Luck, accord- 
ing to the laws of the United States 
and the State of California—So help 


me God.” It was the first time that 
the name of the Deity had been uttered 
aught but profanely in the camp. 
The form of christening was per- 
haps even more ludicrous than the 
satirist had conceived, but strangely 
enough, nobody saw it and nobody 
laughed. “Tommy” was christened as 
seriously as he would have been under 
a Christian roof, and cried and was 
comforted in as orthodox fashion. 
And so the work of regeneration 
began in Roaring Camp. Almost im- 
perceptibly a change came over the 
settlement. The cabin assigned to 
“Tommy Luck”—or “The Luck,” as 
he was more frequently called—first 
showed signs of improvement. It 
was kept scrupulously clean and 
whitewashed. Then it was boarded, 
clothed and papered. The rosewood 
cradle—packed eighty miles by mule 
—had, in Stumpy’s way of putting it, 
“sorter killed the rest of the furni- 
ture.” So the rehabilitation of the 
cabin became a necessity. The men 
who were in the habit of lounging in 
at Stumpy’s to see “how The Luck 
got on” seemed to appreciate the 
change, and, in self-defense, the rival 
establishment of “Tuttle’s grocery” be- 
stirred itself and imported a: carpet 
and mirrors. The reflections of the 
latter on the appearance of Roaring 
Camp tended to produce stricter habits 
of personal cleanliness. Again 
Stumpy imposed a kind of quarantine 
upon those who aspired to the honor 
and privilege of holding “The Luck.” 
It was a cruel mortification to Kentuck 
—who, in the carelessness of a large 
nature and the habits of frontier life, 
had begun to regard all garments as 
a second cuticle which, like a snake’s, 
only sloughed off through decay—to 
be debarred this privilege from cer- 
tain prudential reasons. Yet such was 
the subtle influence of innovation that 
he thereafter appeared regularly every 
afternoon in a clean shirt, and face still 
shining from his ablutions. Nor were 
moral and social sanitary laws neg- 
lected. “Tommy,” who was supposed 
to spend his whole existence in a 
persistent attempt to repose, must not 
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be disturbed by noise. The shouting 
and yelling which had gained the 
camp its infelicitous title, were not 
permitted within hearing distance of 
Stumpy’s. The men conversed in whis- 
pers, or smoked in Indian _ gravity. 
Profanity was tacitly given up in these 
sacred precincts, and throughout the 
camp a popular form of expletive, 
known as “D n the luck!” and 
“Curse the Luck!” was abandoned, as 
having a new personal bearing. Vocal 
music was not interdicted, being sup- 
posed to have a soothing, tranquilizing 
quality, and one song, sung by “Man- 
O’-War Jack,” an English sailor, from 
Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies, 
was quite popular as a lullaby. It 
was a lugurbrious recital of the ex- 
ploits of “the Arethusa, Seventy- 
four,” in a muffled minor, ending with 
a prolonged dying fall at the burden 
of each verse, “On b-o-o-ard of the 
Arethusa.” It was a fine sight to see 
Jack holding The Luck, rocking from 
side to side as if with the motion of 
a ship, and crooning forth this naval 
ditty. Either through the peculiar 


rocking of Jack or the length of his 
song—it contained ninety stanzas, and 
was continued with conscientious de- 


An old miner in his cabin, near Table Mountain, Tuolumne County, California, 
the center of the Bret Harte country. 


liberation to the bitter end—the lullaby 
had the desired effect. At such times 
the men would lie at full length un- 
der the trees, in the soft summer 
twilight, smoking their pipes and 
drinking in the melodious utterances. 
An indistinct idea that this was pas- 
toral happiness pervaded the camp. 
“This ’ere kind o’ think,” said the 
Cockney Simmons, meditatively re- 
clining on his elbow, “is evingly.” 
It reminded him of Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck 
was usually carried to the gulch, from 
whence the golden store of Roaring 
Camp was taken. There, on a blan- 
ket spread over pine boughs, he would 
lie while the men were working in 
the ditches below. Latterly, there 
was a rude attempt to decorate this 
bower with flowers and sweet smelling 
shrubs, ari generally some one would 
bring him a cluster of wild honey- 
suckles, azalias, or the painted blos- 
soms of Las Mariposas. The men 
had suddenly awakened to the fact 
that there were beauty and significance 
in these trifles, which they had so long 
trodden carelessly beneath their feet. 
A flake of glittering mica, a _ frag- 
ment of variegated quartz, a _ bright 
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pebble from the bed of the creek, be- 
came beautiful to eyes thus cleared 
and strengthened, and were invariably 
put aside for “The Luck.” It was 
wonderful how many treasures. the 
woods and hillsides yielded that 
“would do for Tommy.” Surrounded 
by playthings such as never child 
out of fairyland had before, it is to 
be hoped that Tommy was content. 
He appeared to be securely happy— 
albeit there was an infantile gravity 
about him—a contemplative light in 
his round gray eyes that sometimes 
worried Stumpy. He was always tract- 
able and quiet, and it is recorded that 
once, having crept beyond his “cor- 
ral”—a hedge of tessallated pine 
boughs, which surrounded his bed— 
he dropped over the bank on his 
head in the soft earth, and remained 
with his mottled legs in the air for 
at least five minutes with unflinching 
gravity. He was extricated without 
a murmur. I hesitate to record the 
many other instances of his sagacity, 
which rest, fortunately, upon the 
statements of prejudiced friends. 
Some of them were not without a tinge 
of superstition. “I crep up the bank 
just now,” said Kentuck one day, in 
a breathless state of excitement, ‘“‘and 
dern my skin if he wasn’t a-talking 
to a jay bird as was a-sittin’ on his 
lap. There they was, just as free and 
sociable as anything you please, and 
a-jawin’ at each other just like two 
cherry bums.” Howbeit, whether 
creeping over the pine boughs or ly- 
ing lazily on his back, blinking at 
the leaves above him, to him the 
birds sang, the squirrels chattered, 
and the flowers bloomed. Nature was 
his nurse and playfellow. For him 
she would let slip between the leaves 
golden shafts of sunlight that fell 
just within his grasp; she would send 
wandering breezes to visit him with 
the balm of bay and resinous gums; 
to him the tall redwoods nodded fa- 
miliarly and sleepily, the bumble-bees 
buzzed, and the rooks cawed a slum- 
brous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of 
Roaring Camp. They were “flush 


times”—and the Luck was with them. 
The claims had yielded enormously. 
The camp was jealous of its privi- 
leges and looked suspiciously on 
strangers. No encouragement was 
given to immigration, and to make 
their seclusion more perfect, the land 
on either side of the mountain wall 
that surrounded the camp, they duly 
pre-empted. This, and a reputation for 
singular proficiency with the revolver, 
kept the reserve of Roaring Camp in- 
violate. The express-man—their only 
connecting link with the surrounding 
world—sometimes told wonderful 
stories of the camp. He would say: 
“They’ve a_ street up there in 
‘Roaring’ that would lay. over any 
street in Red Dog. They’ve got 
vines and flowers round their houses, 
and they wash themselves twice a day. 
But they’re mighty rough on strangers, 
and they worship an ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp 
came a desire for further improve- 
ment. It was proposed to build a ho- 
tel in the following spring, and to 
invite one or two decent families to 
reside there for the sake of “the 
Luck”—who might perhaps profit by 
female companionship. The sacrifice 
that this concession to the sex cost 
these men, who were fiercely skepti- 
cal in regard to its general virtue and 
usefulness, can only be accounted for 
by their affection for Tommy. A few 
still held out. But the resolve could 
not be carried into effect for three 
months, and the minority meekly 
yielded in the hope that something 
might turn up to prevent it. And it 
did. 

The winter of ’51 will long be re- 
membered in the foot-hills. The snow 
lay deep on the Sierras, and every 
mountain creek became a river, and 
every river a lake. Each gorge and 
gulch was transformed into a tumul- 
tuous water course that descended -the 
hill sides, tearing down giant trees 
and scattering its drift and debris 
along the plain. Red Dog had been 
twice under water, and Roaring Camp 
had been forewarned. “Water put the 
gold into them gulches,” said Stumpy. 
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“It’s been here once and will be here 
again!” And that night the North 
Fork suddenly leaped over its banks 
and swept up the triangular valley of 
Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, 
crushing trees and crackling timber, 
and the darkness which seemed to 
flow with the water and blot out the 
fair valley, but little could be done 
to collect the scattered camp. When 
the morning broke, the cabin of 
Stumpy nearest the river bank was 


- gone. Higher up the gulch they found 


the body of its unlucky owner, but 
the pride—the hope—the joy—the 
Luck—of Roaring Camp had disap- 
peared. They were returning with sad 
hearts when a shout from the bank 
recalled them. 

It was a relief boat from down the 
river. They had picked up, they said, 


a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, 
about two miles below. Did anybody 
know them, and did they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show 
them Kentuck lying there, cruelly 
crushed and bruised, but still holding 
the Luck of Roaring Camp in his 
arms. As they bent over the strangely 
assorted pair, they saw that the child 
was cold and pulseless. “He is dead,” 
said one. Kentuck opened his eyes. 
“Dead?” he repeated feebly. “Yes, 
my man, and you are dying too.” A 
smile lit the eyes of the expiring 
Kentuck. “Dying,” he repeated, “he’s 
a-taking me with him—tell the boys 
I’ve got the Luck with me, now;” and 
the strong man, clinging to the frail 
babe as a drowning man is said to 
cling to a straw, drifted away into the 
shadowy river that flows ever to the 
unknown sea. 


MONTEREY 


The bugles of the present never wake the town; 
It hears only the chant of priests, 


The cries of fighting 


And the voice of lovers 


Of long ago. 


The ’dobe houses, bullied by the winds, give up their beauty 
But cling jealously to their memories; 
The crumbling tiles are mindful of the past. 


The Mission bell calls to them all, Remember! 


The four winds sojourn here 
And murmur of the past; 
In the sea sleep many memories 


Drowned by the years. 


The winds bring back soft snatches of old songs— 
And who can say that at twilight no ghosts of Spanish lovers 


walk the sands? 


The still town lies 


Dreaming of those whose strong hands made its dreams: 


The fishing boats fly like white moths around the candle of 


the sun, 


The ocean sleeps upon the sand and dreams. 


Town with your memories, 


I, too, dream and remember. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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California in September 


By William Boyd Gatewood 


Chicago Limited drew in at 

Emporia. Perhaps if he had 

known that that pretty little 
city in Kansas was the home of Wil- 
liam Allen White and Walt Mason, he 
would have been staring out the win- 
dow. Mayhap then he would have 
seen her trip aboard his coach. But 
he was away with Dana Gatlin, and 
wondering in his heart why it was 
“The Way of all Mothers” was raising 
such a lump in his throat. He would 
not have put down the magazine for 
a set of Morgan Robertson’s works. 
At least, that was the way he felt at 
the moment. 

The train had gotten under way and 
was roaring over an autumn brook 
when a clear young voice pulled him 
from his reverie. It sounded awfully 
sweet, that voice. It was singing, 
“Don’t you remember California in 
September,” and its fair young owner 
was sitting in the seat next to his own. 

He put down his magazine and took 
a good, frank, uncovetous look. The 
girl was most certainly good to look 
upon—twenty and trim; chic, with the 
biggest, brownest eyes and the fairest 
skin and hair he’d ever seen. And the 
complexion—well, he told himself it 
looked like the kind the girls had at 
Santa Monica. And then he got 
ashamed of himself; he’s been looking 
so steadily and long. So he turned to 
the window to ease his chagrin. 

September was still young, very 
young—like a wee babe that sleeps 
and sleeps and sleeps after it has been 
expelled from the no where into the 
here. And so the golden fields of Kan- 
sas slept, under a lazy, friendly, som- 
nolent sun. 

The Limited tore through Elmdale 


H WAS READING when the 


and kept its iron nose racing for Kan- 
sas City. And presently, tired of the 
wheat fields, he turned again to his 
magazine. He finished with “The Way, 
of all Mothers,” and began to turn the 
pages aimlessly. Then he caught her 
humming again, and listened until she 
wound up with “California and you.” 

“Say,” he began unceremoniously, 
“T’m strong for that tune.” 

“It’s awfully catchy,” she returned 
quickly, giving him a smile that would 
have brought $6.35 at a Methodist 
bazaar. 

“Catchy!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
given me the high jinks, that’s all. 
Maybe it’s because it’s about ‘Cali- 
forny and you,’” And they both 
laughed merrily. 

“But on the level,” he resumed, 
“anything about good old California 
gets me on its hip.” 

“Then you’re from California, too.” 

“From California! Say! Why, we 
are Native Sons and Daughters for 
*steen generations.” 

“T’m from Los Angeles.” 

“From L. A.? Immense! Shake!” 

They had a good-fellow handclasp, 
and he hung onto her hand just a wee 
bit longer than was necessary. He 
kidded himself into believing that he 
did it “just to see if she’d let him.” 
And she did. That is to say, she did 
not jerk it away as if she’d grabbed 
some seaweed in the surf. It’s funny 
how women don’t like the feel of that 
stuff. 

“You know, it’s just like being back 
in Levy’s to meet you,” he told her 
directly he had freed her hand. “There 
is whole schools of your sort to be 
seen there—good, clean, wholesome, 
desirable looking girls; girls a fellow 
would rather ball the jack with than 
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find an honest-to-goodness maraschino 
cherry in a dry Martini.” 

“Levy’s,”’ she lingered over the 
word. “I haven’t been to Levy’s since 
Joe Rivers trounced The Turk. The 
crowd of swells that poured into 
Levy’s that night! It was in Septem- 
ber.” 

“California in September,” said he. 
Then he rattled on: 

“But it isn’t all Levy’s. Remember 
those long days on the beach? The 
sea—why, it’s bluer than—than—but 
your eyes aren’t blue!” 

She laughed. It was a dead swell 
laugh she had, he thought. He bet 
himself she could sing sweeter than 
Laurette Taylor in that song scene in 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” 

“You’re not very observing,” she 
said, merrily. 

“Deny the charge. Right oft the 
reel I said to myself: ‘“She’s got 
cheeks like California paints.” 

It wasn’t California that painted the 
color that rushed to her cheeks at his 
remark. It was that young nymph, 
Delight. 

“That was nice of you.” 

“Nice of me! It was only being 
honest with myself.” 

“Is honesty one of your virtues?” 

“Yes, indeedy! And so’s not to de- 
ceive myself and throw mud on my 
character, I’m just going to come right 
out and say that you were so darned 
good to look at that you made me quit 
a dead swell heart-throb yarn that I 
was reading.” 

“I’m so sorry.” 

“Well, you needn’t be; I’m glad.’ 

“You seemed to finish the story,” 
she accused. 

“Sure I did—had to. Couldn’t sit 
and stare at you all day. That’d be 
too bally rude of me. I’m not a bloom- 
in’ boundar, y’know.” 

She laughed at his English affecta- 
tion. “I think you’re bally bold, any- 


how,” she said, joining into the fun. 


“Aw, that’s tough!. I was figuring 
on playing the gallant young Ameri- 
can and guiding you safely to an hon- 
est lodging house, far from the snares 
of the vile ‘White Slaver.’ But 
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now ” He made a_ deprecating 
gesture. 

“T shan’t need your kind services— 
not in K. C.” 

“Oh, bound for old K. C. That’s 
nice. Going there myself.” 

“Of course.” 

“On the level,” he protested. “Was 
going there anyhow.” 

The train ran screaming through a 
village. The sun dropped behind a 
heavy cloud, as if affrighted at such 
blatency, peeping out again in a mo- 
ment to slyly watch the Limited tear 
on. It was clouding up outside, and 
the wind that beat in at the window’s 
every aperture bore a distinct bite in 
its teeth. 

“Don’t look like California—in Sep- 
tember,” he said, pointing to the as- 
sembling clouds and the fading sun. 

“Oh, no place looks like grand old 
California!” she cried. “It hasn’t an 
equal on the face of this old earth.” 

“No equal,” he agreed. “Californy 
and you.” 

“TI’d like to go back again, some 
day.” 

“Well, why don’t you? Gee, I’m go- 
ing soon.” 

“Why don’t I? Why don’t I go to 
the Bermudas, or Havana, or Palm 
Beach, or yachting to the South Sea?” 

“Gee, it’s tough!” he exclaimed un- 
derstandingly. 

The Limited hurried into Kansas 
City after a time, and they made their 
way through the great terminal and 
uptown in a jitney bus. When he left 
her at Twelfth and Main they had ex- 
changed cards and more than ordinary 
smiles. His card told her only that 
he was J. Hamilton Lines; but his 
smile told her he was quite good look- 
ing, devilishly attractive and decent— 
and that he was interested in her. That 
was the nicest thing his smile had ‘to 
say. Her card told him that she was 
“Miss Marian Norton, Vocalist,” and 
that she lived at “Rockhill Apart- 
ments,’ where she had a studio. It 
was a neat, unpretentious little thing, 
that card; and what it told made him 
pat himself on the back as a first-rate 
judge of good voices, and what was 
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better still, of good character. He 
knew “Rockhill Apartments” for re- 
spectable, homely flats where repu- 
table people lived, and he was quite 
glad she lived there. Then he fell to 
considering what her smile had told 
him. Why hadn’t he insisted on see- 
ing her to a quiet little dinner for two 
at the Baltimore? What a chump he 
was! At least he would call her up on 
the morrow. 
* * 

That evening, after watching a fair 
burlesque show at the Gayety, J. 
Hamilton Lines and an old pal saun- 
tered out on Kansas City’s gay Broad- 
way. Now, Kansas City is quite proud 
of her night life. It reminded Lines 
of a photoplay he had once seen Mary 
Pickford in. Rather, it reminded him 
of Mary Pickford acting in this play, 
“The Sorrows of the Unfaithful,’ or 
some such melodramatic title. 

“In this particular play,” Lines told 
his friend as they sat in Edwardes’s 
munching saratogas and _ sipping 
“something light,” as the friend had 
called it—‘‘in this particular play, 
Mary Pickford was the darndest flirt 
Iever saw. Now, that’s Kansas City’s 
night life. I’m not complaining; I’ve 
had lots of fun, but I’ve been flirted 
with.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel,” said 
the friend, “I’ll take you to the Jef- 
ferson. You’ve been ’most every 
place else.” 

“All right; go as far as you like. 
But ever since I met the girl I was 
telling you about—well, I’d just rather 
be up in Rockhill Apartments listening 
to her sing ‘California and You.’ ” 

“Can it!” growled the friend. “We're 
off for the Jefferson; you'll forget 
Rockhill and California over there. 
And girls! They’re there for the ask- 
ing—all of them.” 

They had been in the Jefferson an 
nour. It seemed longer to Lines. He 
was extremely bored. And what a 
riot reigned! He had seen a good 
cabaret and listened to the most popu- 
lar stuff of the hour. But he told Nor- 
vell, his friend, that it was rotten, all 
of it. He pointed out the prettiest 
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girls in the cafe, and inquired very 
sarcastically if there were any more 
at Coffeyville like that. Norvell was 
doing all possible to show him a good 
time, and failing. This blase young 
writer of rags was continually visual- 
izing Rockhill Studio and its fair 
young vocalist. 

Their table, quite removed from the 
performers’ stand, was probably the 
most obscure in the cafe. It was hard 
to see the musicians from it, and 
harder to be seen. 

The Jefferson is, perhaps, Kansas 
City’s _ At any rate, the Jefferson 
wouldn’t be quite the proper place for 
a good Presbyterian, because the flow- 
ing bowl slops over at the edges there 
and the music borders just a little on 
the daring, and the pretty girl with 
the two big blonde ropes of hair down 
her back will wink at you when she 
comes around singing “Adam and Eve 
Had a Wonderful Time,” and the girls 
paint a little and dance about with in- 
triguing eyes, and altogether times are 
not stupid at the Jefferson. 

Lines and his companion were tak- 
ing in all this and passing generalities 
about the hilarity when the orchestra 
struck up the prelude to “California 
and You.” Lines became interested. 

“O-ho! Now maybe you'll cheer 
up,” chided his friend. 

But the song was the bearer of ill 
news. The voice that carried him the 
melody was the voice he’d heard hum- 
ming it on the Limited—her voice. 
First he was too surprised to be hurt; 
and then he became too hurt to think 
to be surprised. So he ordered a 
heavier drink and tried to pass it off. 
My, how she sang it! 


“Don’t you remember 
California in September ?” 


His memory of California in Sep- 
tember, or October, or November, was 
vivid and pleasant. It would be quite 
less pleasant now, and more vivid. Un- 
til he met the “vocalist” it would have 
remained unchanged. He argued to 
himself that he shouldn’t have ex- 
pected much more of her. Why had 
he? Her card had said “vocalist.” 
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Presently he suggested that they 
leave, he and Norvell. 

“What!” demurred the friend. “Go 
now? Why, mister, things are just be- 
ginning to pick up!” 

“IT know—but I’ve had enough.” 

They were at the check room when 
he saw her swinging down the aisle, 
responding to a hearty encore to her 
number. She had lots of grace of 
body; she was young and fresh and 
wholesome looking, and her voice was 
the sweet, clear voice of an honest 
girl’s. She swung past a handsome 
young rake who smirked up at her and 
passed a side remark. Lines saw and 
heard. With a nasty glint in his eyes 
he made for the man at the table. Nor- 
vell jerked him back. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he said. “She’s 
used to that. Probably she’ll go out 
with that same guy after her turn’s 
done.” 

The remark of his friend went 
through his body and sank heavily in 
his stomach. It made him sick and 
dizzy. 

“Do you know her?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” was the nonchalant re- 
sponse. “She’s new here. But they’re 
all just the same.” 

He felt a little better. Watching 
her swing around among the tables 
helped some, too; she was that fresh 


looking. She approached the good- 


looking young rake, flushed with wine. 
As she did, he rose unsteadily to his 
feet. Lines made for him without fur- 
ther thought. 

The three of them met simultane- 
ously. The girl stifled a little gasp of 
surprise, coloring. The rake made an 
affectionate pass for her; and Lines 
knocked him down, grimly delighted 
when he hit the floor. 

It was quite the roughest riot the 
Jefferson had seen. Lines fought his 
way to his friend, and together they 
fought their way into the check room. 
She was in there with several other 
girls, quite pale and frightened and 
a She immediately went to 
:im. 

“T—I don’t know how to thank you,” 
she began. 


“You don’t need to,” he returned, 
blindly rearranging his tie. 

“You were surprised to find me 
here?” she asked. 

“Well, yes,” he replied, after an 
awkward silence. : 

“T knew it!” 

“How Pe?” 

“If you'll pardon me,” Norvell broke 
in, “I'll leave it with you two. I guess 
it’s quite safe to venture out now. 
These squalls usually blow over very 
quickly in the Jefferson. Ain't I 
right, Miss—er—ain’t I right?” He 
winked broadly, moving off. 

Lines could have strangled him for 
the wink. But he called: “Oh, all 
right, old man.” Then he turned to 
her again. “How did you know it?” 

“You looked it—when I first began 
to sing.” 

“IT was. But let’s get out of this. 
Here, boy, our things.” 

They were snug in a taxi and whirl- 
ing toward her home, when he sug- 
gested that they return for a bite. 
“Hadn’t we better turn around and 
have a bite and a jolly little chat at 
the Pennant?” he asked. 

“Oh, my no!” she returned quickly. 
“I’m never out so late as this.” 

“No!” he said sarcastically. 

She flushed and dropped her eyes. 
“You don’t believe me.”’ 

“Oh, sure.” But he smiled, and it 
wasn’t altogether a_ believing smile. 
“There’s no harm in breaking prece- 
dents.” 

“Oh, well,” she exclaimed, suddenly 
emboldened, “‘we’ll see if there is by 
breaking one to-night.” 

In a velvet gown of a deep lavender, 
with her fair hair shimmering like pale 
gold, and her brown eyes so bright 
with the magic of the glitter and gay- 
ety of her environment, Marian sat at 
a little table in the Pennant. Across 
from her was Lines. About her was 
the odor of lovely women and the en- 
chanting harmony of soft-toned music. 
It was her dream night, comparable 
only to the night at Levy’s in Los An- 
geles. 

“You’re the loveliest woman here,” 
he declared. “California beats the 
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world with women. It’s the natural 
beauty. Look at your cheeks, rosier 
than a floral pageant. And your hair! 
And eyes! You've everything, even a 
corking voice.” 

“You like my song, then?” She 
was radiant, breathing deeply of the 
joyous atmosphere. 

“Of course. But not quite as well 
as when you hummed it on the Lim- 
ited.” 

“It didn’t go so well to-night,” she 
murmured disappointedly. 

“Then you sing every night?” 

“Every night.” 

“T didn’t know you sang at—that is, 
I thought you were more of a ‘society’ 
vocalist.” 

“You never know a woman.” 

“T know quite enough of you.” 

“T wonder just what you know?” 
she said, archly. 

“George! I don’t have to know 
much to love you to death.” 

“Nor almost any other attractive 
girl,” she returned. 

“I’m not quite that bad,” he said. 
“Lord! Not quite.” 

“T’d love to be in love; but I’d hate 
to be like that.” 

“Aw, that’s tough! All men are 
more or less polygamous, you know. 
But they all get an honest-to-goodness 
case sometimes; and now’s my time.” 

He laughed triumphantly. 

Marian laughed irresistibly. 

He leaned over the little table with 
a caressing intimacy in his gaze. Mar- 
ian thrilled to it strangely, and her 
eyes softened and _ smiled into his. 
Then she took them away, and with 
them the hand which he held in both 
of his. 

Then she suggested going, to 
which he demurred. But when she in- 
sisted he acquiesced. 

“Very well, then,” he said. 
where shall it be?” 

A strange chill went through Marian 
—a little chill that snuffed out the 
warmth which he had built up in her 
heart, that left the evening quite gray 
and chill and desolate. 

“Anywhere you say,” he said, fol- 
lowing up his question. 


“But 
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“To my home, of course,” she said 
simply. 

“Oh, I guess I didn’t understand.” 

She made no reply, and permitted an 
attendant to assist with her coat while 
he stood by awkwardly. 

The trip out to Rockhill Apartments 
was quite frosty. There was little said 
between them: mere commonplaces 
and false sorties at conversation. But 
when she started to leave him at her 
door, he caught at her arm. 

“I hope I haven’t offended too 
deeply. You'll accept apology, of 
course.” 

“Of course. I suppose your mis- 
take was somewhat justifiable, my be- 
ing at the Jefferson and all that.” 

“Well, I hardly expected to meet 


you there. I don’t know why, but I 
just formed a _ different opinion of 
you.” 

“I’m glad you did.- You’ should 
have.” 


“How came you there ? I—I thought 
you were a different sort of vocalist.” 

“And sol am. But engagements— 
decent engagements—aren’t so numer- 
ous I have to fend them off. And 
there’s California in September, and 
October, and November. Oh, there’s 
Callifornia all the time, and the Ex- 
position going on; and it’s a long way 
back home.” She laughed a nervous 
little laugh, as if she were about to 


He was suddenly all tenderness and 
drew closer to her. 

“Oh, so that’s the racket. Forgive 
me, won’t your Maybe we could go 
to California together—in September; 
just you and I on a little honeymoon. I 
wonder if we couldn’t ?” 

She let him take her hand. He took 
advantage of the permission to squeeze 
it tenderly. “George! Nothing would 
suit me better than California and 
you.” 

“But it’s too late to talk of that 
now,” she said. 

“But, Marian!” 

““To-morrow—Hamilton.” 

“Fine!” And then he kissed her un- 
resistingly and walked reluctantly 
away. 
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Clayton, Half-Caste 


By Billee Glynn 


behaved very well for a maiden 

trip. With promising steadiness 

the beat of her paddles woke 
the eerie silence of the delta archi- 
pelago. Hills, foliaged in palm-frond 
and aerial balletted, whenever the sun 
shone, in the soft flight of myriad but- 
terflies, cropped up in constant view 
and passed astern to give place to other 
isles of exactly the same nature. In 
the words of the young Lancashire 
engineer, who was nursing the engines 
into their stride before entrusting them 
wholly to the native crew, “The scen- 
ery was all right—if there wasn’t so 
much rain and so many blooming mos- 
quitoes in it.” But for myself, the 
fascination of that rain-pearled, varie- 
gated world held me entranced. I 
could now credit all those garish stor- 
ies of palm-oil ruffianism, and ju-ju 
fetish, and strange practices of witch- 
craft I had heard—stories unbelievable 
in the beaten paths of civilization, but 
easily possible to this African jungle 
setting. Suddenly the Okara jarred 
from stem to stern-post. There was a 
breaking sound as of a piston rod 
crashing through solid casting. Then 
the vessel wobbled weakly, and the 
current catching her, swung her onto 
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entwined mangrove roots. Brimah, the 
captain, quickly got out an anchor. 

The Lancashire engineer came on 
deck. 

“Smashed a cylinder head. We'll 
have to return to the shipyard—float 
on the stream. What’ll you do?” 

“How far to the nearest trading sta- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Attaba is about six hours by canoe 
—but where are you going to get one ?” 

Scarcely had he spoken when there 
glided out of the scenic phantasma- 
goria three cumbersome, burnt-out 
canoes. Brimah explained that it was 
a chieftain going to Attaba to trade his 
cargoes of ebony, rubber and kernels. 
He suggested that I take passage with 
him. The engineer “reckoned it was 
all right.” So was I tumbled—guns, 
mattress and cooking pots—into a 
canoe with the pot-bellied, bow-legged, 
enormously fat chieftain (cannibal, for 
all I knew), ana three studies in bronze 
who administered to his comfort in de- 
mure obedience. Never before nor 
since have I felt so alone in the world 
—so entirely cut off from civilization 
and security—as when the white decks 
of the Okara were lost to view around 
the bend. I was expectant of any- 
thing. Fortunately, however, we had 
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no common language, and therefore 
escaped the most prolific of causes of 
quarrel. The chieftain proved to be 
a dull, phlegmatic sort of animal. Once 
only did he show animation—when I 
drew out a silver match-box to get a 
light for my pipe. He examined it 
with much grunting and very covetous 
eyes. I discreetly “dashed” it to him. 
Following the custom of the country he 
“dashed” me in return a bottle of palm 
wine. 

I mentally resolved not to show 
any more of my treasures. Nothing 
else happened. The hours crawled 
tediously away. Then came Attaba— 
just as quick-falling night blotted out 
color and shape. 

I sprang up the high clay bank, and 
would have slipped down into the mire 
had not a hand reached me out of the 
dark and hauled me to firm footing. I 
found myself standing beside a figure 
in white, and a cultured, genteel voice 
said limpidly: ““How do you do!” The 
words were drawled out in the vacu- 
ous foppery of the ultra Englishman. 

I answered as dryly: “Very well, 
thank you.” 

There we were deadlocked. But I 
remembered that wretched self-con- 
sciousness which often makes an Eng- 
lishman cold-appearing when he is 
really anxious to entertain. I ex- 
plained the accident to the Okara. The 
figure in white welcomed me to Attaba 
and introduced himself as Arthur Clay- 
ton, the agent. We went along to a 
low-roofed, ‘baked-clay bungalow cen- 
tering a compound walled in with 
sheet iron sheds set against the dense 
black of the jungle foliage. Ducking 
our heads under a low entrance we 
passed to a sort of central hall whence 
arches, draped in native mats, led to 
side rooms, after the manner of Moor- 
ish mosques. There, on carved native 
stools that might have been purloined 
from an operatic company’s Tannhau- 
ser furniture, we seated ourselves to 
a mahogany table. Hospitality took 


the usual West African initiation 
through the whisky bottle. An imp- 
ish, irresponsible boy, with cheeks 


scored with the tribal mark I had 
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learned to associate with the Nupians, 
waited on us. 

In the warm glow of a heavy brass 
lamp, such as one sometimes finds in 
old country churches, I quietly studied 
my host. He was perhaps twenty-five 
or six years of age, of athletic build, 
six feet or over in height, and hand- 
some in a Byronic way; a head that 
might have served, indeed, for the ori- 
ginal of a miniature of the poet—sen- 
sitive, mobile mouth and weak chin, 
large, dark, flashing, Southern eyes, 
modelled nose, tumultuous forehead, 
and crisp-curling, jet-black hair. Yet, 
in spite of this brave exterior, I felt 
a quick, instinctive dislike to his per- 
sonality. His affectation of indolence, 
the precocious familiarity in his “old 
man” form of address, a sallow, evil- 
living skin and cigarette stained, nerve 
twitching fingers, and an egotism that 
amounted almost to insanity—these 
things all antagonized me. Besides, 
though his manner lacked nothing in 
politeness, there seemed an undercur- 
rent of secretiveness about him—an ef- 
fect heightened probably by his indif- 
ference to the voices I heard in one of 
the side rooms; though he must have 
known my surprise at the clear, trill- 
ing-tongued English dropped from the 
lips of a woman, or girl, its thrill in- 
clining me to the latter, and, as well, 
my speculation as to the second voice, 
a masculine falsetto. _But he talked 
self, cursing his present circumstances 
and boastfully relating the glories of 
the days when he owned a tea planta- 
tion in Ceylon. Then he was at pains 
to impress the standing of his family. 
“The Kent Claytons, old man! Squire 
Clayton of Clayton Manor refused a 
baronage from the last government.” 
Dormitory and playground incidents of 
a public school celebrated for its train- 
ing of gentlemen, he exploited pom- 
pously. But for the mystery of that 
feminine English, the situation had 
been tedious to yawning. 

Suddenly the voices within ceased. 
A stool scraped the floor, and a man 
pushed aside the hanging mat, crossed 
the hall, and passed out into the night. 
I caught a side glance of a small sun- 
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tanned face with petite features and 
close-set eyes. The man could not 
have been much above five feet in 
stature. My comment escaped me ere 
I was aware. 

“So you’re not entirely isolated from 
white companionship P”’ 

Clayton’s lips curved into a snarl. 
“‘White—that fellow! Yes, he had a 
white father—but I swear they never 
made a blacker nigger.” He glared 
for a moment toward the door where 
the half-caste had disappeared, then 
proceeded to pedigree him with brutal 
earnestness. “You’ve heard tell of 
‘Ivory’ Stone, the Scotch skipper who 
first traded to the Oil Rivers and 
turned a half of a million out of the 
ivory trade? You could buy a forty- 
pound tusk in those days for a penny 
mirror. Well, Stone picked up a Por- 
tuguese-Sierra Leone for a wife. That 
pup is the male offspring. When he 
had made his pile, Stone sold out to 
the Royal Sokoto Company and went 
home—married into the aristocracy, 
and lived philanthropically and _ re- 
spectably as Sir John Stone.” 

The head waiting boy approached 
just then and cut short the history with 
an inquiry about “chop.” Clayton 
went into the details of a _ several- 
course dinner with an elaborateness of 
detail that showed how uncustomary it 
was, and gave me an uncomfortable 
feeling as the cause of the bother, as 
well as increasing the unhappy sense 
of intrusion I already suffered. The 
boy stalked importantly away. I en- 
ticed Clayton back to “Ivory” Stone. 

“Didn’t he make any provision for 
the boy ?” 

“Oh, yes; put the fool on a coffee 
plantation in Liberia. He failed at 
that, and finally drifted into the com- 
pany’s service.” 

“Then the poor devil is practically 
without a relation in the world ?” 

“He has a sister,” Clayton snapped, 
jerking his finger to the side room. 

“Heavens! She must have heard 
every word!” I remarked, sotto voce. 


He laughed a dry, unpleasant laugh. 


“Do you think that will hurt her— 
after twelve years in the nigger play- 


“I came on the girl angled in a rude 
seat in the shade of a clump 
of plantains.” 


ground of a mission school? Two- 
thirds white, and white missionaries 
to reveal to her the chasm—I think 
Alice Stone knows just about what 
Hell is.” 

His sympathetic understanding of 
the girl’s tragedy seemed significant of 
something in the background. But 
why did he not extend the same sym- 
pathy to the brother? He began tell- 
ing me anecdotes of that playground— 
wretched stories of a child’s purgatory 
which he must have heard from the 
girl herself. At the same time he tried 
to disguise the anger evoked by feel- 
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ings of which he was either ashamed 
as a weakness, or fearful of being mis- 
interpreted on my part. Distinctly lI 
was to understand that he was speak- 
ing of some one in whom he was not 
personally interested. But he was not 
actor enough to carry conviction. 
Again the head boy interrupted us. 
He carried a strip of calico. Clayton 
arose, laying his hand on my shoulder 
in that abominable, insincere familiar- 


ity. “Come along to my room. We'll 
talk there while Jumbo lays the 
table.” 


The idea I had already formed of 
him was endorsed rather by the char- 
acter of his room. Questionable “art” 
postals were tacked to the clay walls, 
one group of them making a nest for 
a picture of England’s king resplend- 
ent in field marshal’s uniform. A col- 
ored print, advertising soap, portrayed 
an Irish lassie who was a revelation in 
buxomness, and on a rude dresser half 
a dozen French novels topped a set of 
Kipling. 

My host took up a leather case. 
“Some pictures of Ceylon that might 
interest you.” He shot a lot of ama- 
teur prints on to a wicker table. 

I went over them leisurely. The 
pictures presented Clayton in every 
heroic pose and boastful circumstance 
—on the polo field, before the cricket 
stumps, on the diving board, centering 
a group of plantation coolies, on the 
porticos of clubs, and very often in 
company with a girl, evidently an 
American. In one instance the lady 
laughed from silken folds of stars and 
stripes—showing tantalizing, twin rows 
of ivory, dimpling cheeks, and a pair 
of the most captivating eyes that ever 
stirred a man’s soul. And you could 
see her buoyant health in the happily 
caught snapshot of the polo field and 
the white strength of her shapely 
wrists as her mount took the fence. 
Clayton lingered over the sweet, fresh 
face with a wolfish, devouring hunger 
that caused me to turn my attention 
abruptly to other pictures—rustic 
scenes of India, temples and pagodas. 
I came on a photo of a Ceylonese prin- 
cess, a plump, olive-skinned, dark- 
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browed woman in a rich native cos- 
tume garlanded over with a king’s ran- 
som of pearls. The large, flashing 
black eyes struck me, held me, with 
a queer sense of familiarity. Sud- 
denly the photo was snatched out of 
my hands. I looked up to see Clay- 
ton speechlessly livid, and to recog- 
nize in the likeness of the black eyes 
bent upon me the reason for my in- 
stinct. 

Clayton attempted apology. “I—I 
beg pardon. Didn’t mean to be rude— 
but there’s a history attached to that 
picture!” 

No apology, however, could wipe 
out the ugly passion I had surprised in 
his face. The situation was oppor- 
tunely relieved by the head boy an- 
nouncing, “Chop, sah!” 

I went to dinner, deeply thoughtful. 
I was not only thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, but wholly mystified. As I could 
sense it, there was a far-away Ceylon- 
ese princess near enough related to 
Clayton to transmit him her eyes and 
temper—there was an American girl 
with whom he was on an intimacy ac- 
corded only to engaged couples—and 
there was a venomous, raucous hatred 
on his part toward his half-caste as- 
sistant, and a sneaking affection for 
the sister. The mystery was height- 
ened, if possible, a few minutes later, 
when Clayton introduced the girl to me 
at the table. Miss Stone put out her 
hand—the daintiest, veined, velvet- 
soft hand I had ever clasped—and 
smiled. An elfish slip of a thing she 
was, her long-lashed lids modestly 
sweeping her cheeks, and freeing me 
to take good stock of her. Never had 
I seen anything so fragile, so will-o’- 
wispy, so fearfully crushable—unless 
it might be the violet on the sidewalk 
the morning after the dance. But far 
more significant than her physicali- 
ties was the patient resignation, the 
pain-dramatized expression of the deli- 
cately molded features. I think a 
medical man would have diagnosed her 
as being neurotic. However that may. 
be, she awoke in me strong compassion 
and itching anger against the self- 
centered Clayton. The latter motioned 
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us to be seated. The girl drew his at- 
tention to the brother standing timidly 
at the foot of the table. It had been 
Clayton’s intention to deliberately ig- 
nore the man—he even hesitated now. 
But the girl shot him a swift look from 
her large, luminous eyes that brought 
about a reluctant and surely introduc- 
tion. 

“This is John Stone, my assistant.” 

I gave the half-caste a grasp of os- 
tentatious warmth, and felt a small- 
boned replica of the girl’s hand. The 
structural features of the face, too, 
were hers, but, while forming such a 
dainty and pleasing feminine picture, 
they acted contrariwise in the brother 
to produce a manikin. A full-faced 
view showed me how greatly I was 
mistaken in taking him for a white. 
The eyes were black and blood-shot, 
the lips thick, and the pippin-like, 
conical head covered in tiny curls. 

With Clayton at the head of the 
table, we ceremoniously waded through 
several courses of tasteless canned 
foods and aromatic messes. It had 
been tedious beyond description but 
for the by-play of the three contrast- 
ing personalities. Clayton endeav- 
ored to drag me into enthusiasm over 
certain Meccas in England where he 
had spent different ‘“‘times.” As often 
as-I attempted to introduce a general 
subject into which I might entice John 
Stone, he as quickly sheered off, with 
snarling criticism and the lie direct 
to the African’s timid contributions. 
The other took the abuse quietly, 
seeming to have been long hectored 
into submission. Not so the girl, how- 
ever—again and again she flashed 
Clayton those admonishing looks. 
Plainly she stood between her affec- 
tion for her brother, and her love for 
‘the handsome egotist—for her man- 
ner showed that she loved him beyond 
a doubt. She caught his moods with 
that intuitiveness of soul-attuned peo- 
ple, and even in her flashed admonish- 
ings there was a homage to the faults 
they corrected, and which love col- 
ored to heroic weaknesses. What a 
turn for drama—those three meeting 
here at that table day on day, wet sea- 
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son and dry season, tornado and sun, 
and ever bringing their hate, love, fear 
and pride. How was it when the re- 
straining presence of a guest was not 
there? Did Clayton always so far 
command himself? I did not think 
so. I had an insistent suspicion that 
on this occasion he was sitting down 
on himself—keying himself to white- 
man behavior. Then what of that 
American girl? It was a relief when 
black coffee came at last, and Clayton 
slipped his arm through mine and led 
me out to the veranda. There we 
smoked and talked desultorily, and I 
felt more and more the dark mystery © 
of the man. 

The night gave dramatic setting to 
him, as it were. Inky-black, bulging, 
hurricane spiralled clouds, deluging 
torrents of rain alternated with clear, 
starry skies lighted by a _ two-thirds 
moon that bathed the jungle flora in 
ethereal magic witchery. Over on the 
river bank, opposite the foot of the 
compound, danced grotesque 
priests of the ju-ju fetish to frenzied 
tom-toming. Behind them reached the 
black, death-like depths of the jungle. 
Clayton, his chin sunk in his palms, 
his eyes on the oily sweep of the 
Niger, had fallen to arguing against 
Christian theology. Why, he tried to 
make me admit, were not these sav- 
ages, with their superstitions and in- 
stinct, as near to the truth as the white 
race with its ceremonial creeds. He 
labored eagerly to prove his conten- 
tion by quotations from the Indian 
sagas and weird accounts of black-art 
as practiced by the Africans. I could 
understand well enough an_ isolated 
mind being warped by the constant as- 
sociation with that Primeval Night; 
I could understand, too, it falling into 
morbid speculation on the Immortali- 
ties; but with Clayton it was some- 
thing deeper, something uncanny in 
his nature, and of which he was aware 
and fought down—or, rather, tried to 
fight down. Tiring of dragging me into 
an acceptance of his theories, he called 
at length to the girl to bring her gui- 
tar. She came at once, and, without 
urging, sang “A Hymn for Children” 
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delight that was hers when she first 
discovered her soul in language—she 
with her third reader English, so woe- 
fully inadequate to interpret her throt- 
tled sensibilities. But she was not 
minding me—her whole soul was on 
the handsome, supercilious Clayton. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet, lips 
parted, breast heaving, eyes starting, 
hands clutching her work. Looking 
whence her alarm, I saw Clayton in 
the midst of an excited, fighting group 
of black figures in barter quarrel. The 
next moment his white helmet dropped 
from view. The fighting stopped in- 
stantly. The negroes fell back from 
the prostrate body. The girl shrieked 
and ran forward, throwing herself on 
the unconscious man in a_ senseless 
abandoment to grief that exposed her 
negress taint as nothing else could 
have done. 

I, too, hurried to the scene. Clay- 
ton, only stunned by a mis-aimed rock 
meant for one of his clerks, was al- 
ready recovering. He got to his feet, 
petulantly freeing himself of the girl’s 
entwining arms, and commenced mete- 
ing out punishment to the guilty with 
theatrical sang froid. The girl did not 
recover so easily; there was a fainting 
fit, hysterics and a sobbing that tore 
her whole being. 

The accident gave a climaxing touch 
to my uncomfortable feeling of intru- 
sion. I determined not to wait for the 
Okara, but to hire canoes and push on 
to Illara. Clayton was so eagerly ac- 
commodating in getting me away, fur- 
nishing both canoes and men, that I 
felt justified for my discomfort. I left 
Attabar at noon. But I did not leave 
behind its mysteries. I reached II- 
lara in five days, and almost the first 
remark I met was the laughing query 
of the young sub-agent: 


“How did you find Clayton—still 


playing white man?” 

The agent—the real, mellow-ton- 
gued, indolently good natured English 
gentleman Clayton affected to be—re- 
proved his junior mildly: 

“Bobby, let the poor devil rest.” 

We had walked to the house and 
were sitting on a wide veranda over- 
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looking sky-horizoned sweeps of stilly, 
glistening lagoons spotted in pampas- 
plumed isles, and were seductively 
sipping whiskies. I make the state- 
ment with one exception, for the Rev. 
Ebeneezer Chortle, a missionary from 
far Idaho, maintained a censuring ab- 
stention. He was, I understood, “‘sit- 
ting down” at Illara waiting passage to 
Old Calabar, thence to the Liverpool 
boat. 

“Shucks!” the irreverent junior 
pooh-poohed. “All the river knows 
the story.” Heturned tome. “If you 
saw anything of the regime at Attaba 
you must have brought away a huge 
mystification.”’ 

I admitted a certain curiosity over 
the pictures of the American girl and 
the Ceylonese princess—but did not 
care to make gossip of the passion of 
Miss Stone. 

He shot an amused glance to the 
agent. “So you got the whole thing— 
including the sporty American beauty ? 
How the poor beggar does cling to his 
fairy story!” I elevated my brows. 
“Oh, it’s true enough in a way,” he 
went on; “he’s a Clayton of the Kent 
Claytons, all right, but as little likely 
to be acknowledged by them as a 
brown spaniel sleeping on a neigh- 
bor’s door mat. His college boast is 
also true. His father set out to make 
an English gentleman of him, but 
Clayton, it seemed, hadn’t it in him. 
He had inherited certain sins—ah,. 
hem! wildnesses from his Ceylonese 
strain—that would not lie down in the 
starched bed of English respectabil- 
ity. Stories have drifted out here (we 
have several officers in the company 
who have served on the Ceylon tea 
plantations), ugly stories of lapses 
from grace. You’ve seen a man fight- 
ing the booze with all his soul, steer- 
ing a straight course for a couple of 
months maybe, then falling again? 
Well, Clayton clenched with his devil 
in just that way—but when he did fall 
it was to the bottom of his hell. On 
one occasion, lost from his habitues, 
he was discovered in a hut with three 
native wives. Again he was discov- 
ered in abject worship before heathen 
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from the Episcopal hymnal, lisping 
the simple doggerel in the parrot-like 
meaninglessness in which she had been 
taught. The painful ludicrousness of 
the contrast between the hymn and the 
tragedy of the girl’s face it is impos- 
sible to convey. It was a relief when 
she fell into a native song, a theme- 
less, tuneless rendering of vowel 
sounds—man’s first groping for soul 
language. When it was through, Clay- 
ton made a welcome move for bed. 

As we entered the house, John Stone 
rose from the table, leaving open a 
quarto volume of Robinson Crusoe 
with intentional expose of the fly-leaf 
inscription. As a matter of courtesy 
I picked up the book, on a pretext of 
finding out what it was, and read: 
“Presented to John Stone for Diligent 
Study and Exemplary Conduct—The 
Mission School, Sierra Leone.” 

So the half-caste was not without 
his pride! 

Clayton pointed to my mattress in a 
corner of the dining hall. “It’s the best 
we could do, old man.” 

The girl said “Good-night” and 
passed in under a hanging mat through 
a side room to a room beyond. John 
Stone took his book under his arm and 
went in behind her with a deliberate- 
ness that was suggestive of a sort of 
guardianship. Did he wait thus every 
night to put his person between his 
sister and Clayton, I wondered. 

I slept only fitfully. The cramped 
hours in the canoe, the infernal tom- 
toming and shrieking across the river, 
the challenge of the watchmen, the 
spluttering, guttural masculine laugh- 
ter and shrill feminine trills from the 
colored employees’ quarters, all served 
to keep me awake. Then was there the 
persistent train of thought conjured 
by the mysteries of the evening. So 
it was that during a lapse of silence 
my alert senses caught the fall of a 
velvety, careful step, and I glanced 
about carefully to see a small white 
foot peep under the mat at the en- 
trance to John Stone’s room. Then an 
ethereal slip of a thing in cotton print 
kimono stole noiselessly across the hall 
to my corner, pressing two large, lumi- 


nous eyes against the mosquito cur- 
tains. I watched between half-closed 
lids, spell bound with excited curios- 
ity, whilst she devoured my every- 
day countenance. I use “devoured” 
advisedly, for never saw I such hunger 
—which I interpreted to be hunger of 
kind for kind, the yearning of her 
white inheritance. Suddenly the 
brother came out. He caught her 
roughly by the shoulder, and drew her 
back into the room. I heard whis- 
pered admonitions and a half-smoth- 
ered protest in native tongue. The in- 
cident ended there. On the morrow, I 
thought, I will cultivate her acquaint- 
ance. 

The morning, as it happened, pre- 
sented favorable opportunity. Clay- 
ton was engaged in “barter palaver” 
with the bow-legged chieftain, and 
John Stone was busy with a gang of 
sweating, jabbering Kroomen refining 
rubber and casking kernels. I came 
on the girl angled in a rude seat in 
the shade of a clump of plantains. She 
was crocheting, a little nervously, it 
seemed, her ears cocked to the tiny 
piping notes of a gay-plumaged bird 
in a cotton tree. She arose at-my ap- 
proach in shy hesitation. Then she 
put her work basket down from the 
seat, by the action inviting me to sit 
by her. I picked up a small Bible, 
another mission school “award.” It 
fell open at thumbed pages—the Song 
of Solomon. I made the Shulamite a 
conversational opener. 

“Do you like this ?” 

Her eyes were following Clayton’s 
stride across the compound. Without 
lifting them from their object, she an- 
swered my question by declaiming two 
verses with a passionate revelation of 
wild love that had inexpressibly 
shocked the orthodox souls of her in- 
structors. 

“Behold, thou art fair, my love; be- 
hold thou art fair——” 

I gaped rudely—the wonder of it! 
That outpouring, voluptuous song from 
the sensitive lips of that spirituelle 
face falling on the dreaming, opales- 
cent morning—the ringing joy she put 
into the words! One could imagine the 
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gods. There is, too, a very un-English 
story of a knifing. Whether true or 
not, it’s a fact that he never thinks 
of using his fists when angered, but 
claws and clutches like a savage, and 
he wears a Ceylonese dagger worthy 
any dago. But still he seems to have 
been fairly decent up to a period. He 
was accepted at the planters’ clubs as 
a white man, and was accorded other 
privileges, mostly, I suppose, for his 
tather’s sake; though there was a tact- 
ful understanding among the whites 
that he should not be given too much 
freedom from their sisters. There’s 
the situation, then, when there turns 
up on the scene, on the neighboring 
plantation, a fellow from America— 
Louisiana, I think—and his sister. The 
neighborhood soon sat up to see Clay- 
ton in constant attendance on the girl 
—those snapshots he boasts tell the 
story pretty well. The brother was 
initiated into the mysteries of Clay- 
ton’s mixed ancestry, and advised the 
lady. Maybe he did it clumsily—any- 
way, it made no difference. Never a 
day passed that she was not out riding 
or walking with Clayton just the same. 
Perhaps she wanted to show American 
independence, or resented interference, 
or really liked the man—maybe it was 
just feminine perversity, or deviltry. 
Of course, the inevitable followed—a 
bust-up all around. The Americans 
sold out and went home. Clayton, 
surrendering bestially to his Ceylonese 
inheritance, shamed his father into 
death, converted the estate to cash, 
and shot away to London, living a life 
of passionate pleasure till his finances 
ran out, then came into the service of 
the company here. Behind that bust- 
up there’s another story again, but it’s 
in the keeping of the American girl.” 
The sub-agent reached for his glass, 
and added, reflectively: ‘““And there’s 
a bust-up due at Attaba soon, too. We 
have a situation there worthy a Drury 
Lane melodrama, with its thread of 
comedy. If you happened on Attaba 
unsighted, you’d surprise Clayton in 
carpet slippers and pajamas, and sur- 
tendered to the law of his own fantas- 
tic will like a lazy living, mission 
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schooled clerk.” He pulled himself 
up and turned to the missionary in 
quick apology. “Beg pardon, Mr. 
Chortle.” 

The Idahoan waved a huge paw. 
“We know the local estimate of our 
work—no apology is necessary,” he 
primly returned. 

The sub-agent hastily continued. 
“As I say, it is his Ceylonese inheri- 
tance. But he is always ready, in 
white duck impeccability and civilized 
manners, to play white man before 
white people. That’s the comedy. The 
tragedy lies in the girl’s worship of 
him—and you’ve got to know her kind 
to fully appreciate that worship. As 
for Clayton, his desire for her is 
strong enough, but his wretched fear 
of identifying himself with his real 
half-caste world, his nursed hope of 
white women, keeps him from indulg- 
ing it by marriage. Then, think of 
the alert watch of that marionette 
brother with his ready knife forever 
guarding his sister. It’s a nice situa- 
tion for a dramatist. 

I objected that Clayton showed no 
great affection during my stay. 

“No; he wouldn’t do that. He’d hide 
his real self just as he has been trying 
to do all his life. I know—you see, I 
was hung up there for three weeks and 
saw the mask off. He could not sus- 
tain the effort, couldn’t deny himself 
the girl’s caresses—caresses with a 
strict boundary line guarded by the 
dangerous brother.” He finished in 
the unfeeling curiosity of unimagina- 
tive youth: “I’d give a month’s pay to 
see the curtain drop.” 

The missionary startled us with his 
comment: “For my part, I fail to see 
the humor in such a picture of sinful 
passion. I will make it my duty to 
stop at Attaba and endeavor to per- 
suade them into sanctified marriage.” 
He excused himself and went to his 
room. 

The sub-agent’s eyes sparkled. “By 
Jove, I’d give two months’ pay to see 
the curtain drop now.” 

As luck would have it, I was fated 
to see the finale myself. Word came 
that the Okara would be at Attaba in 
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a few days, to sail thence up river by 
a channel that missed Illara. So I 
doubleld back, with the missionary, to 
that post. I do not know whether the 
reverend gentleman disapproved of me 
or whether it was that he was shaping 
his thoughts for the coming battle with 
the forces of evil, but he was strangely 
silent all the way down. 

Canoes approaching Attaba are in 
view a long hour before arrival. Thus 
we had no chance of putting to proof 
the sub-agent’s theory of Clayton’s 
heathenish living. As on the former 
occasion of my arrival, he greeted us, 
to use the sub-agent’s words, in his 
white-duck impeccability from the top 
of the bank. The Idahoan he received 
with reverent deference. 

We had started up to the bungalow 
together when the missionary imperi- 
ously signaled me to drop behind. Re- 
gretfully I did so, and remained out- 
side the house, endeavoring to interest 
myself in the kaleidoscopic life of the 
compound, but speculating on the 
scene within. 

Presently a boy came dancing on the 
balls of his feet towards me _ with 
breathless message: “Massa Clay’on 
wanta go look you, sah.” 

As I reached the door I heard a stri- 
dent, assuring bass voice in street cor- 
nér exhortation: 

“Bury the Old, take up the New, for- 
give and forget!” 

Entering, I saw Clayton sitting at the 
table, chin propped on elbows, eyes 
hypnotized to the Idahoan’s face, com- 
batting and surrendering to the mag- 
netism of the man’s terrible, positive 
earnestness and inflection. Sometimes 
he threw out a protesting hand, at 
others shrugged his shoulders in a 
badgered way, or again he would slip 
out a groping hand for the support of 
the elfish girl who stood at his side 
staring and shrinking at the mission- 
ary’s volcanic emotionalism. The 
Reverend Ebeneezer Chortle had the 
forces of evil completely at his mercy. 
Authoritatively he motioned me to a 
stool beside John Stone at the bottom 
of the table. 

“, . . Confess the past, look to the 
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future, take the love of this pure girl, 
and be happy...” 

Suddenly Clayton seemed to lose 
himself to it, as it were. He jumped 
up excitedly. 

“Confess, is it!” he exclaimed dra- 
matically. ‘I’d be glad to tell you the 
story—a priest of that faith which 
cursed me for the accident of birth.” 
He dropped back on the stool, drawing 
the girl affectionately against his coat, 
and fell into quiet, bitter narrative. 
“Some of my history—as others think 
they know it—you seem to know al- 
ready. What you don’t know is how it 
was to me. I might have played the 
game, as father made me promise, tell- 
ing me of the ideals, the greatness of 
his people, but they took away my only 
chance. Weaned on pride, they set to 
work torturing me through that pride— 
pride of family and religion. God! 
my youth was saturated with it! While 
father told me of his ancestry and took 
me on Sundays to the English church 
to squirm on a hard seat, my mother 
every week-day used to instruct me in 
the glories of her people, her descent 
from a long line of princes. And she 
had a little bronze god hidden away in 
her robe chest which she would take 
out and teach to my heart real things 
—things which I afterwards openly 
scoffed at, yet inwardly believed; just 
as I believe now that she, my mother, 
knew as much of the hereafter as the 
priests of the thousand and one quar- 
reling creeds of civilization. That lit- 
tle bronze god I took to England with 
me when father sent me there to school 
to be made into a gentleman. Yes, and 
I curled up on my knees to it under the 
bed clothes every night and prayed 
for revenge on the boys who yelled 
‘nigger’ at me. In the vacation I went 
down to Clayton Manor—to know my- 
self for the family skeleton. I asso- 
ciated with English girls—such girls! 
—but if I paired off with the same one 
twice, she was taken aside and whis- 
pered to. It was the same when I re- 
turned to Ceylon. The planters’ clubs 
took me in as one of themselves, but 
always they drew the line with their 
sisters. All my life my desire has 
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been to associate with white women, 
for I felt I was nearer to them than 
to their males. But I played the 
‘game,’ disguised my heart and simu- 
lated enthusiasm, accepted the life 
they lived and denied myself my life, 
took the morning cold tub, cased my- 
self in their stiff shirts and manners, 
worshiped the army uniform and dei- 
fied its traditions. Then came that 
damned girl and shattered me with her 
intimacy. .. God, what times we had 
together! How she would laugh—and 
ride! No wonder I fooled myself; it 
was her nationality. I thought maybe 
the Americans cared little for birth 
—her actions looked that way. Then 
her brother was real friendly, too— 
took me for myself. Our plantations 
adjoined, and when I wasn’t at his 
place he was usually at mine. I un- 
derstood his game later, after he had 
trapped me into exposure and brought 
his sister to the hut where I kept a 
native girl. I could have killed him! 
Oh, but he was cool about it! Said 
he hadn’t dared oppose his sister or 
she’d have plunged and married me out 
of pity. Perhaps he was right, per- 
haps he wasn’t. Anyway he had me 
fixed good and plenty. The sister 
turned me down like a very wild-cat. 
Yet she still walked and rode with the 
whites, and every one of them had 
known native girls. Well, there it was. 
Since I was to be condemned to my 
half-world, I decided there shouldn’t 
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be any pretense about it. Oh, I went 
what that American would call ‘the 
limit,’ I tell you. Father gave me five 
thousand pounds and told me to go 
and hide myself. I went to London 
and bought white love with it—five 
thousand pounds’ worth, Christians 
every one of ’em.” He leapt to his 
feet suddenly, and threw up a hand in 
the manner of the Scotch oath. “But 
here and forever I bury white man, 
Christian, gentleman. My mother’s 
son I'll be. Allie will be my wife. 
And pimple-head there’—he pointed 
to John Stone—“my dear brother-in- 
law.” He turned on the missionary. 
“If you’ve got your book, sir, we’re 
ready.” 

The missionary demurred. “I can- 
not administer the rites of my church 
to one publicly repudiating the faith. 
Indeed, I feel it my duty to strongly 
warn this poor girl . 

Clayton cut in savagely. “ “This 
poor girl’ wants none of it, understand. 
We'll take canoe right away for the 
Resident at Abombo.” He ran to the 
doorway and shouted without: “Ho, 
there, Sabbo! Get canoes ready one- 
time.” 

He turned back, looking doubt- 
fully at John Stone. For several sec- 
onds they exchanged hostile glances. 
Then Clayton flung out ungraciously: 
“All right; come along.” 

So the manikin brother accompanied 
—watchful, silent, knived. 


THE SEQUOIA’S CREED 


Shut not thy soul in walls to pray 

The prayers that others wrote, but let it stray 

Where the Sequoia lifts to Heaven the creed 

It breathed in mighty Caesar’s day of need: 

“Grow strong. Grow straight, and upward on your way. 
Look to the skies alone—never away. 

If some calamity should cut thee down 

Rise round thy ruin with a vernal crown 

In an eternal circle, richer for the blow 

From puny power that laid thee low.” 


Lucia E. SMITH. 


Chili Con Carne 


(Meat With Hot Sauce) 


By Lucia E. Smith 


like a little flower, came sway- 

ing into the low-ceiled room, 

Carlos, late water-carrier to 
Don Estes of Durango, smote his lean 
brown hands together and scowled at 
the gay ribbon in her hair she had 
donned in lieu of the roses that could 
not be made to grow in the sandy 
stretches about their humble abode. 

“What is it?” he demanded, show- 
ing white, flashing teeth; “a fiesta— 
nor” And he pounded his brown fore- 
head to drive out such a thought. 

But Florita undaunted hung on his 
arm, smiling into his face. “A fiesta 
surely. Has my father forgotten it is 
the day of my coming to him so long— 
ah, yes, twenty years ago, not quite? 
Well, twenty or less, it must be a day 

to remember.” 
 * “&K\ day to remember, si; who 
knows ?” and he shuddered. 

The nodding of her head bobbed the 
gay ribbon into his scowling face, and 
her eyes sparkled with mischief as she 
drew him by a strong brown hand to 
the cupboard, a rude thing made of 
boxes, and pushed his unwilling hand 
into the corner where lay their little 
hoard. It was knotted in a red cloth 
and jingled as they drew it out. Still 
reluctant, Carlos was urged to the 
table where the coins were poured out. 

“Not so many,” he grumbled, count- 
ing them slowly. “And we will need 
them to-morrow—a fiesta indeed. What 
is it you wish?” 

“A bit of meat,” Florita pouted. “If 
we are to cross to safety in another 
day—we need it. It is a long way to 
the border.” 

Carlos turned to take his jacket 


A S FLORITA, looking indeed 


from a nail and drew out a cigarette. 
“Tt is not wise,” he complained. 

“What is there about a bone of 
meat to bring trouble?” she scoffed, 
and pushed him playfully from the 
room. “A large bone,” she called, and 
gaily her feet danced on the sill of the 
door as she watched him stalk away 
along the yellow, winding, sandy road, 
his feet stirring up puffs of dust at 
every reluctant step. When he had 
passed the turn she went inside, and 
soon there was a fine odor of frying 
onions and garlic, with red peppers 
from the string that hung from the 
roof, for the hot sauce was an essential 
to the meat. Carlos was one of the 
humblest among the many who had 
worked for Don Estes, and the usual 
fare of Florita and her father wa¢? the 
frijoles or Spanish beans with chili 
sauce. 

Now Florita, as she cooked and sang 
fell to thinking of her father’s words. 
To be sure, there were terrible things 
happening about them, and Don Estes 
himself had warned them he was going 
to leave; since he had incurred the 
displeasure of Hilna, the rebel leader, 
there was no doubt there would be 
trouble for them all. Don Estes 
hoped to cross the border within a few 
hours. 

Working, the time passed quickly, 
and soon Florita heard her father com- 
ing, this time swiftly, almost running. 
Something was spurring him on, and 
she ran to meet him. He must have 
heard bad news. 

But she would not have him think 
she was afraid, so she took the pack- 
age he handed her with a gay laugh 
and tossed it to the table, while she 
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CHILI CON CARNE 


lifted the kettle over the bricks of her 
primitive cooking arrangement, stir- 
ring up the fire beneath to a fine red 
glow. 

“A wonderful bit of meat!” she com- 
mented, as she popped it into the bub- 
bling water in the kettle. ‘Now rest 
you—it was a hot walk, si?” She 
pushed him out and into the shade of 
the little adobe. She did not ask him 
what he had heard, but when she 
went inside to fashion the flat cakes 
for their meal she did not sing nor 
dance, and her face looked pale. Al- 
ready she was reproaching herself for 
having delayed their departure on ac- 
count of a bit of meat. 

It was bubbling merrily, and she 
tried it from time to time, prodding it 
with a dexterous twist of her wrist as 
she handled the crude iron fork of 
home make having one long prong. All 
the while she kept saying to herself, 
“Hurry up, hurry up.” Yet she did not 
know why. When at last it was tender 
she went to awaken Carlos and saw 
that he was sitting with wide-open 
eyes watching the road. Far away a 
dust cloud was rising. She did not 
speak of it, although she felt he too 
had seen it, but called gaily for him 
to come in. 

“A brave bit of meat,” she chattered. 
“How fortunate we are to-day!” Yet 
all the time she was thinking she 
wished they were on their way. But 
the sight of his face made her cry 
out in spite of her wish to be silent. 
“What worries thee, padre mio?” She 
flung her arms about him. 

Ke pushed her away gently, more 
so than usual. “Nothing,” and he 
made a great show of sharpening the 
knife in his belt and preparing to 
carve the meat, tearing it into large 
pieces in clumsy fashion while Florita 
surrounded it with the red rich sauce. 

She paused before her first mouth- 
ful. “Surely it was something you 
heard .in the town, si?” 

He nodded. “They are after Don 
Estes—sinte yesterday morning.” 

“Ah, and they will come like blood- 
thirsty dogs. Woe to those who op- 
pose them! You ” She sprang 
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to her feet. “You do not think they 
will come this way.” 

Her father did not reply, but she 
noticed he was not relishing the meal. 
“It were better we went this morning 
and had not this,” he pointed to his 
plate. 

Florita laughed. “Let us be gay. 
If they come they come. It is a good 
fiesta. See how tender?” and she 
thrust a naughty finger into his dish. 
“Hilna cares only for the rich. Why 
should he bother with us?” 

But Carlos repeated: “It were better 
we went this morning.” 

“If so we will eat fast els# we may 
not live to feast,” she scoffed. “You 
are spoiling it all. Shall we give it 
to the dog ?” 

Guessing their meaning, that lean 
creature came nearer and let out shrill 
staccato barks, his eyes blazing with 
hunger, watching the smoking meat. 
Just then a horse galloped down the 
road and his rider pulled him to his 
haunches in front of the door. It was 
Don Estes, their master, and he was 
drooping in his saddle. ‘Food, drink,” 
was his feeble cry. 

Quickly a package was stuffed into 
his pocket, and he was off down the 
road, the two watching him from the 
door, watching with strained faces, for 
already a yellow cloud showed coming 
nearer on the road he had ridden to 
them. Neither spoke; they knew only 
too well who it was, and they turned 
inside, not knowing whether to stay or 
to flee. The dog passed them swiftly 
with the rest of the meat, left after 
the portion given Don Estes. The 
fiesta was ended, yet both seated them- 
selves at the table. 

“If Hilna should ask if we gave 
Don Estes meat?” began Carlos. 

“He would shoot thee,” sobbed Flo- 
rita, “and all through my foolishness.” 

“We must say no, no,” commanded 
Carlos, listening. “They are here— 
be quiet. Do not tremble so. They 
must not think we fear them—they will 
suspect.” He lighted a cigarette and 
strolled to the door. 

Florita took out some cloth from a 
box and began drawing threads. She 
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sang, keeping time with her foot. She 
saw a fierce-looking man in the door. 
He came towards her, a short, swarthy 
man with whiskers and long mus- 
taches, and she knew it was Hilna. 
Outside she heard voices, laughs min- 
gled with curses. 

Carlos, calmly smoking, did not look 
at her. He greeted the leader with a 
low bow, and assumed a stupid air 
when questioned, smiling all the time 
as at some jest. “Si, Don Estes he 
went that way, riding like the evil one, 
si, sitting very straight and strong. To 
the border? I think no—he rides not 
that way.” 

Florita answered in listless fashion 
without looking up. She was afraid 
to have this man read her fright of 
him. 

Hilna frowned as he went outside 
and called to his band. 

Florita heard him shout. “This man 
lied; they both lied. Go half of you 
as she said, on the chance it be right, 
and the rest to the border. Gold to 
the man who gets Don Estes. I will 
stay here and wait for you.” She 
heard the company clatter away, and 
the work dropped from her nervous 
fingers. The time for their escape had 
passed. 

Just then the dog trotted in with a 
package in his mouth—it was the food 
they had given Don Estes, and he 
must have dropped it. Not being as 
hungry as usual, the dog had brought 
it in and began digging a hole in the 
earth floor. Florita rose to drive him 
out when a man entered with Hilna. 
He kicked the dog and took the pack- 
age away. “Jt is warm,” he remarked 
with a grin. 

Hilna turned to Florita. “I fear 
thou hast lost thy dinner—or was it 
stolen from thee ?” 

In the meanwhile the man had 
snuffed at the kettle, discovered the 
bone outside, and Florida felt she and 
Carlos were already convicted, tried 
and sentenced, in Hilna’s mind—he 
brooked no opposition from any re- 
tainers of Don Estes. 

With a gesture, Carlos was com- 
manded to be bound and Hilna smil- 
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ingly remarked: “Thou hast a_ false 
tongue, friend, and I must discipline 
thee for thy good.” He wagged his 
head, and two soldiers took Carlos out- 
side and away. 

Florita felt a shriek rise in her 
throat, but it would not come out; she 
could not utter a sound. Slowly she 
moved to the door and stared to where 
Carlos stood blindfolded against the 
wall. She saw the dazzling glint of his 
gilded buttons as the sun struck them, 
and his sash floated in the breeze, com- 
ing cool and fresh with the evening. 
The dog sat, tongue out, watching his 
master. 

Suddenly Florita went back, and, 
taking the kettle, filled it from the 
spring, her back to the soldiers and 
Carlos, singing all the time. She took 
the kettle inside and placed it over 
the warm bricks. 

Hilna’s hand dropped and he went 
to the house and began watching her 
curiously. The men around Carlos 
laughed and joked. 

- But Florita paid no heed to any of 


them. She stirred the water in the 


kettle with the fork, stabbing it at in- 
tervals, and singing gaily, her foot 
keeping time. 

Hilna turned to a man at his side and 
tapped his forehead questioningly. The 
man nodded. Hilna crossed himself 
piously, and drawing a purse from his 
breast, laid it on the table. 

At that Florita came toward him. 

Anger flushed his face and he 
snatched up the purse and started to 
go outside to Carlos again, but she had 
stepped to the kettle, and he heard 
her say: “A fine bit of meat, si, for 
my fiesta.” 


Her mouth had a foolish droop—_ 


her eyes stared straight ahead. 

This convinced the _ superstitious 
Hilna that he had come across the 
most unlucky of all things—a person 
without a mind. He could not rid 
himself of her too quickly. Flinging 
the purse to the floor he ran to his 
horse, called to his men and was off 
in a whirl of dust, flying from the only 
thing on earth he feared. 

Carlos tore the bandage from his 
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THE CANYON TRAIL. 


eyes, and ran lamenting to Florita. He 
had heard the cries of the men—the 
orders of Hilna, and heard the retreat. 
He could not doubt that Florita’s mind 
had gone, driven out by fright. He 
caught her to him, overcoming his own 
superstitious fears. 
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But she flung her arms about him. 
“Let us go quickly, while it is yet 
safe. It has surely been a day to 
remember. And after all the dog ate 
that fine bit of meat.” Still regretting, 
she began preparations for their 
speedy departure. 


THE CANYON TRAIL 


In stogie boots and khaki suits, 

With spirits waked by wiles of Pan, 
We lift our eyes to sunrise skies 

And drink as deeply as we can 

The morning’s breath on Dalton Trail. 


The mocker’s song the morning long 
Enlivens thicket, glade and rill; 

Red robins call from alders tall, 
Brown buzzards sail above the hill 
And sweep across the canyon trail. 


And as we pass through sun scorched 


grass 
Across a half-cleared mountain space 
In hurried ranks, a gay phalanx 
Of chirping crickets leap apace 
Along the open hill-side trail. 


And butterflies from mid-day skies 

Through leaf-lace shadows thread their 
way 

From tidy tips to lupine lips 

Then back they skim to sages gray 

Beside the Dalton canyon trail. 


We cross the slope at easy lope 

And swerve around the mountain side. 

Then down the steep we firmly keep 

A tightened rein, and slowly ride 

Along the rough-descending trail. 

Down, down, zig-zag, each faithful 
nag, 

Intent, a foothold firmly feels. 

The a shale drops down like 

ail, 


On stones below and strikes and reels, 
Where winds the Dalton canyon trail. 


A deeper shade we now invade 

Beside the brooklet’s sweeping source, 

The creek we cross floats low with 
moss, 

And ferns grow frail twixt brakes 
more coarse 

Along the wooded canyon trail. 


Long shadows creep adown the steep, 
The daylight slips from cleft to crest, 
The woodland dove coos of his love, 
Home steals the quail unto her nest 
Beside the brush-bound mountain trail. 


The evening breeze moves through the 
trees 

And willow leaves to silver turn; 

From stirrup free, on bended knee, 

We stoop to drink ’neath swaying fern 

Along the Dalton canyon trail. 


The ways grow dark, coyotes bark 
And race among the chapparal; 
The day is spent, we pitch our tent, 
Careless of man or animal, 

Along the Dalton canyon trail. 


Though rough the ground our sleep is 
sound, 

Dreamless and deep ‘neath sky and 

7 tree, 

With days full long and spirits strong 

Life holds all wealth for you and me 

Who take the winding canyon trail. 


Mitprep C. TALLANT. 


The Light Without 


By John Amid 


AXWELL Beacon Thorpe was 
M born just one week after his 
mother, Harriet Beacon 
Thorpe, completed her fam- 

ous novel, “Miniature Men.” 

From the time he was able to crawl 
across the floor and eat the shavings 
of sharpened lead pencils, he was 
treated to what his eccentric, hard- 
working, nut-eating parents called a 
literary education. He never went to 
a public school until he was fourteen 
years:old. Then, both his parents 
drowning, quite theatrically, in a 
steamship accident, he was left under 
the protecting wing of a common or 
garden variety of uncle, who ate meat. 

Previous to that time he had been 
taught at home by methods that would 
have made even Madame Montessori 
sit up and take notice. He was started 
with blocks on which were words in- 
stead of letters, and led successfully 


‘through years when he was compelled 


to add ten new words to his vocabu- 
lary each day. By the time he had 
received his first bloody nose he had 
thrown over the childish works of 
Scott, and was deep in his first reading 
of “The Old Curiosity Shop.” 

In spite of these mental achieve- 
ments, however, he remained in most 
ways a normal, active boy. He liked 
to mess around with other boys of his 
age, and he rejoiced for maay years in 
a large and prosperous collection of 
assorted turtles, the thriving head of 
which—a regular whopper of a big 
brown snapping turtle—enjoyed the 
pilfered narne of Maj. Goliah O’Grady 
Gahagan, H. E. I. C. C., Commanding 
Battalion Irregular Horse, Ahmednug- 
gar. 

By the time he finished high school 
young Thorpe had developed into like- 


ly athletic material, and was snapped 
up for his punting possibilities by the 
football enthusiasts of a big univer- 
sity. But before he made fullback on 
the Varsity, he had devoted himself 
successfully to the worship of Keats, 
Meredith, Browning, Stevenson, Mae- 
terlink, Tolstoi, and a few fleeting 
others. He admired also, in passing, 
Turgenev, Hauptman and Daudet, and 
graduated at last into a more perma- 
nent affection for a strange, old-fash- 
ioned miscellany. The classic flotsam 
of favorites accumulated on this aston- 
ishing literary voyage included Alice 
in Wonderland, John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, Captains Courageous, Our Mutual 
Friend, Dream Life, The French Revo- 
lution, the Book of Job, and Water 
Babies. 

Once safely out of college, young 
Thorps descended from his proud po- 
sitions of, President of the Associated 
Students, Leader of the Combined 
Musical Clubs, Secretary of the Inter- 
fraternity Conference, Manager of the 
Athletic Organization, Chairman of 
the Prom Committee, and Captain of 
the Chess Team, to become office boy 
and cub reporter of the sporting de- 
partment of a freshwater daily. 

As the latest addition to the Bugle’s 
sporting staff, Maxwell’s duties were 
to edit the long-hand athletic news of 
the country correspondents, to cover 
the absorbing contests of the Bowling 
League, and in the sporting editor’s 
absence to write those stirring accounts 
of local baseball games in 32-degree 
terms of fandom, beginning: ‘When 
Berlioz clouted the pellet on the nose 
for a full circuit in the sixth, yester- 
day’s game was neatly packed away in 
the refrigerator for the Yellow Jack- 
ets.” 


THE LIGHT WITHOUT 


During his first year on the Bugle, 
Maxwell did two important things: he 
fell in love with ’Gail Maloney, and 
decided to write a masterpiece. 

A couple of years afterward he mar- 
ried ’Gail and lived happily ever af- 
terwards; but that has nothing to do 
with us here. 

We are here following his literary 
development. His first full-fledged at- 
temps to scale the peaks of literature 
must hold our absorbed attention. 

He named his great work “The Man 
Who Founded Caesar,” and he built it 
in a unique and terrible manner quite 
his own. Hours and hours he spent 
on its construction, working through 
the wee sma’ portion of the night that 
succeeded the closing bang of the night 
editor’s desk and preceded the sudden 
stillness that came when the presses 
stopped rumbling in the basement. 
When the tale was completed in all 
the glory of its ten thousand words, 
he read it over, then tore it up and 
wrote it again. After that he wrote 
and re-wrote it half a dozen times be- 
fore admitting to himself that he could 
do no more. Finally he typed a neat 
copy and signed it with his chosen 
pseudonym, Wade Jenkins. 

Then, and not until then, he showed 
it to "Gail, and received her tremulous 
lactam that it was truly wonder- 

ul. 

That same day he received a strenu- 
ous calling down from the city editor 
for slighting. his Bugle work, accom- 
panied by the threat of a lost position 
if he failed to show immediate im- 
provement. Even while realizing that 
“The Man Who Founded Caesar” 
would, the moment it came under the 
enthusiastic eye of the first great mag- 
azine editor, elevate him at once to 
fame and affluence, Maxwell felt shiv- 
ers run up and down his back at the 
thought of being fired from his first 
job. For a fortnight his typewriter 


snapped out column after column of 
copy, while “The Man Who Founded 
Caesar” lay undisturbed in a desk 
drawer. 

At last, for a “feeler” before des- 
patching the manuscript on its way, 
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he showed it to Fred Higgins, the 
Bugle’s literary critic and dramatic edi- 
tor. Higgins lugged it home with him 
and honored it with a long, careful 
reading and a long, care-free laugh. 

“It’s all right, kid!” was his remark 
to Maxwell when he passed it back 
next day. “Stay at iit, and you'll get 
there some time. But for the love of 
Shad, don’t show this thing to anybody 
else. Your job wouldn’t be worth the 
peeling off‘a dried apple. Then, too,” 
he added seriously, “they might kill 
themselves laughing, and you’d be held 
as accessory to suicide.” 

Of course, Maxwell gave Higgin’s 
opinion little weight. How could a 
literary critic understand true great- 
ness, anyway? Still, he left “The 
Man Who Founded Caesar” in the 
drawer. The absorbing game of writ- 
ing heads, to which he had been pro- 
moted, after his spurt of the past 
month, engrossed for the time his en- 
tire attention. When ’Gail asked him 
what magazine he had decided to send 
his manuscript to, and how soon they 
could be married on the proceeds, he 
put her off with an evasive answer. 

As the days went by, and he came 
continually into closer touch with lit- 
erature as she is in her home life, 
happily wedded to the great American 
dollar, the glamour began to fade from 
“The Man Who Founded Caesar.” 
Dust accumulated steadily on the im- 
mortal pages. 

A year later, when Hichborn, the 
sporting editor, threw up his job and 
headed for New York, Maxwell 
stepped into his place. This necessi- 
tated the transfer of his miscellany 
from the ramshackle desk in the cor- 
ner to the littered roll-top contraption 
that more than any other one thing 
was the badge of office of the sporting 
editor of the Bugle. It was with some- 
thing akin to surprise that Maxwell 
ran across “The Man Who Founded 
Caesar.” 

“Almost forgotten the blame thing,” 
he muttered. “Ought to send it out if 
I’m ever going to.” He shuffled the 
pages idly, glancing at lines here and 
there. ‘“‘Not so darned bad, you know. 
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Some crude, but at least original. Be- 
‘lieve I’ll show it to Billy.” 

Billy was a college acquaintance 
who hailed from the Bugle’s home 
town, and who, since graduation, had 
been making good among the maga- 
zines. 

So to Billy “The Man Who Founded 
Caesar” went, for prolonged reading. 

“T don’t know what to say, Maxey,” 
explained Billy, when the two next 
met. “I never ran against anything 
like it, so it’s hard to make a com- 
parison. There’s lots of good in some 
parts of it; and yet, on the whole, I 
think it’s pretty punk. You certainly 
were green when you wrote it.” 

“Hang it, Billy, that’s the very trou- 
ble! I wasn’t green at all—not in the 
way you mean. I did every one of 
those darn fool things on purpose— 
every one of ’em. Higgins thought the 
same thing—acted as if I’d never read 
‘beyond the story of Noah’s Ark in 
‘words of one syllable. Those brilliant 
departures from precedent do seem 
rather asinine, though,” he ended, 
doubtfully. 

“Tell you what you do,” said 
Billy. “You send it in to the Milton 
Bureau. I'll give you the address. 
They'll criticise the blame thing for 
three or four dollars, and if there’s 
-anything to it they'll sell it. They can 
sell anything down to the mulings of 
a three year old for real money. They 
can tell you more about your darned 
yarn on two pages than I could in a 
hundred years. That blamed bureau 
has been the making of me—I never 
‘waste postage on anything they put the 
nix sign on.” 

With a certain pleasurable sense of 
exhilaration and excitement, Maxwell 
drew a check for four dollars against 
his slender bank account, and des- 
patched it, snugly folded inside “The 
Man Who Founded Caesar” to the 
Milton Literary Bureau. 

In due time the bulky return envel- 
ope came back to him, enclosing his 
precious manuscript and eight neatly 
typed pages of careful criticism. His 
story, the Bureau critic explained, 


would be taken up under the following 
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heads:—here the maker of authors 
neatly took off his mental coat, rolled 
back his metaphorical cuffs, and pro- 
ceeded to enumerate in the abstract the 
things that he would do to the unfor- 
tunate manuscript in the concrete. Then 
he proceeded to do them—four dollars 
worth—very neatly, very scientifically, 
and, according to his lights, painlessly. 

When Maxwell finished the eighth 


page he looked about him a little 


wildly, as if half expecting to see tow- 
ering above him the form of his liter- 
ary antagonist, ready to deliver a final 
blow if he rose to his knees before the 
count of ten. “Well,” he muttered to 
himself, pulling at his collar to get 
more air. “They don’t seem to be 
holding it for immediate sale! That’s 
clear enough, anyway.” Then he read 
the criticism again, more carefully. 
“Darn ’em!” he said, when he had 
finished for the second time. “They 
don’t get the thing at all. Why, Heav- 
ens, Maude!” as the full realization of 
certain passages came to him, “they 
suggest it would be stronger with that 
Hector cuss left out, and here he’s the 
whole thing! Well, I’ll be diddle-dee- 
dog-goned and tee-totally horn-swig- 
gled! Yes, sir!” he ended, nodding his 
head affirmatively. “I have been!” 

When he told his troubles to Billy, 
that rising individual indulged in a 
cheerful chuckle. 

“Maxey, you poor young ass,” he 
said, “if you don’t get wise now, you 
never will. Some people don’t,” he 
continued confidentially, “‘and later on 
they run ’em into the bug-house. Why, 
hang it, Maxey! You don’t need to 
take it so hard. There isn’t a single 
inhabited square rod of this great and 
glorious country that doesn’t hold its 
poor little hero, who sets out at the 
mature age of twenty-three to crowd 
the world’s classics off the shelves. 
They all do it, Maxey. They ll 
write their masterpiece before they’re 
twenty-five, and then they come back 
to earth with a dull gray thud, and 
continue to lay bricks—or shoe horses 
—or teach the young mind to sprout 
—as the Lord always intended they 
should. That is, most of ’em do; a 
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few—and I guess it’s a lucky thing 
for mankind that they are blessed few 
—try it again when they get wise. 
They learn the game from the bottom, 
and by and bye they do something 
worth while and get paid for it—paid 
for it! Do you hear me, Kid? Cold, 
round dollars—simoleons—iron men! 
And that’s where that Bureau will land 
you if you'll stay with ‘em, if you 
really have the goods. Don’t talk to 
me about this game of starving to 
death in a garret—there’s nothing to it, 
boy. The guys that have the goods 
get the plunks. It’s only the candidates 
for the loon palace that hang on to the 
work that’s going to shake the world 
—and when it comes back, write sassy 
letters to the editor. You take my ad- 
vice and heave this piffle into the gar- 
bage can. I thought it was pretty punk 
when I read it the other day; but it’s 
worth four dollars of any man’s money 
to have it broken gently. You stick 
to that sporting job. I was talking to 
one of the men up there the other day 
—Whitney: know him ?—and he says 
they’ve got their eye on you. Why, 
man!” he began to get enthusiastic— 
“some of that baseball copy you’re 
throwing at ’em is simply great! Oh, 
I know,” he impatiently waved aside 
Maxwell’s unspoken protest—“I know 
all about that—debauching the noble 
art, and all that. But don’t tell it to 
me! I’ve heard that kind of froth 
from literary cockerels ever since I 
sold four lines of bleary verse to the 
Golden Eagle. You keep snapping 
them over on the old Bugle until you 
hit your gait, and then tackle the mags. 
again. Why, Maxey, you’ve got ’em 
coming! I tell you after you get 
started you'll push me clean under the 
table!” 

The sporting editor’s salary was 
enough to marry on, but the sporting 
editor’s work was hard and _ tiring. 
There was little zest left at the end of 
the day for indulgence in vain literary 
aspirations. However, Maxwell, loy- 
ally encouraged by ’Gail, pegged dog- 
vedly away at his magazine copy. 

Gradually, as he came to understand 


the requirements of the various maga- 
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zines, and won into touch with the lit- 
erary market and the editors them- 
selves, he began to break through the 
line here and there. Some clever per- 
sonal sketches of prominent sporting 
celebrities brought him his first real 
magazine money; yet they were sold, 
not to magazines proper, but to one of 
the smaller syndicating agencies that 
retailed them out to a dozen little 
struggling rural dailies scattered across 
the face of the country. After, a short, 
cleverly written baseball story was ac- 
cepted by the Slam Bang Magazine; 
and when, two weeks later, a check for 
five dollars tumbled out of a blue en- 
velope from “Merit” (and for verse, 
toc) Maxwell felt his first real thrill 
of exultation. 

A series of pithy two-hundred word 
descriptions of certain innovations in 
the way of advertising, that had been 
adopted by local sporting good houses, 
drew neat little sums from technical 
magazines. Indeed, this branch of 
his side work rapidly developed into a 
steady income-producing literary mine. 
Maxwell began to think seriously of 
throwing over his job as sporting edi- 
tor, which had failed to carry him to 
anything beyond, and devote his whole 
time to the magazines. But there was 
a little Maxwell Beacon now, and a 
still littler Abigail Harriett, as well, 
and he concluded to stay by the old 
desk until he could see clear sailing 
ahead. 

He gained ground steadily, holding 
magazines when once he had “landed” 
them, and continually making new 
friends among the editors. 

Seven years from the time the syn- 
dicate sent him his first check, he ar- 
rived, in a blaze of glory, clear to the 
top. An essay: “Athletics in Ameri- . 
can Journalism,” was accepted by that 
pinnacle of American magazinedom— 
the goal of every struggling writer— 
“The Mausoleum.” Maxwell Beacon 
Thorpe, now in a fair way of being a 
local celebrity, gave up his position as 
sporting editor of the Bugle, and settled 
down to life as an author. He was still 
young and the world was before him. 

Right here is a good place to put 
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this story down, yawn and stretch, and 
cheer up: we’re going to skip twenty- 
five years. 

Maxwell Beacon Thorpe, author, 
white haired at sixty-five, with sad- 
ness lingering behind the wrinkles 
around his eyes, can sell his work 
where he pleases. His checks are 
never stupendous; he has never writ- 
ten a “best seller;” he has never torn 
the world apart and reconstructed it 
anew; but he has quietly continued to 
make good in the literary world, until 
his name is known throughout the land 
as the creator of contained, classical, 
structurally perfect stories, and articles 
of American work and play. There is 
nothing brilliant or exotic about his 
productions. Occasionally he smiles, 
a little grimly, at the dollar a word 
stories that circulate from nowhere 
concerning the literary orchids of his 
period. Two hundred dollars is his 
conservative estimate of the commer- 
cial value of his average short story. 
Frequentiy, of course, he gets more; 
rarely will he take less. He is com- 
monly supposed to realize several 
times that amount on his work but we 
are looking at the matter from the in- 
side. The largest amount he ever re- 
ceived for a single short story was six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, and 
- even that was back in the days when 
the demand for his work was not nearly 
as steady as it is now. 

A few weeks ago he received a let- 
ter from the editor of “The Seer,” with 
a request for a story somewhat longer 
than he was in the habit of writing. 
“Preferably well up towards ten thou- 
sand words,” was the phrase Sagamore 
used. As was his custom, Maxwell 
Beacon Thorpe turned first to the 
drawer containing his unused manu- 
soripts, to see if by any chance he had 
anything that might fit the require- 
ments. Finding nothing suitable, he 
was about to close the drawer when he 
noticed the edge of a pile of slightly 
brown manuscript sticking out from un- 
der some note books at the back. He 
grinned with delight as for the first 
time in several years he pulled “The 
Man Who Founded Caesar” from its 
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resting place, and looked through the 
once cherished pages. 

“Crude!” he said aloud. “And good 
Lord! How I did break away from 
the accepted standards! What a fool 
I was to think that any editor would 
have looked at that! Lucky thing I 
didn’t send it out—it certainly would 
have broken my heart.” 

“Why don’t you send it out?” asked 
his wife. “The Seer will very likely 
take it. It doesn’t make any difference 
to them what it’s like as long as it’s 
yours. You know you can sell any- 
thing you put your name on.” 

Maxwell shook his head. 

“That’s what you think, dear, but 
it’s not entirely so. Even Sagamore 
would send my work back if he 
thought it didn’t come up to the Seer 
standard.” 

“Well, then,” triumphed Mrs. 
Thorpe, “you certainly aren’t running 
any risk by sending it out. Just send 
it along and say nothing about it. If 
they don’t like it they can send it back. 
Your reputation is too good to be hurt 
by anything like that, now. If they 
should use it because of your name, 
we'd have the fun of hearing what 
people say about it—and the money 
besides.” 

“T’ll do it,” said the author. 

At the end of a fortnight two letters 
from the Seer Publishing Company 
were delivered to him. The first one 
he opened contained a brief note from 
the editor. 

“My dear Thorpe,” Sagamore wrote, 
“a fortnight ago I wrote asking for a 
ten thousand word story; not having 
heard from you since, I take it that 
you have not yet prepared anything 
for us. If this is so, consider the ur- 
gency clause in my last letter repealed, 
as we will not need your manuscript 
for the October edition. Send it in 
when you are good and ready; we can 
use it later on. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“C. G. SAGAMORE.” 


Somewhat bewildered, Maxwell 
Thorpe tore open the second envelope. 


“Dear Mr. Jenkins,” it read, “I have 
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been reading with pleasure your manu- 
script, ‘The Man Who Founded Cae- 
sar.’ ’”"—Maxwell pursed his lips in 
perplexity, then picked up the enve- 
lope again and received enlightenment, 
“Mr. Wade Jenkins, P. O. Box 401, 
New London, Penn.” Wade Jenkins! 
His old discarded nom-de-plume, that 
in his days as sporting cub on the 
Bugle he had signed to “The Man 
Who Founded Caesar.” He had for- 
gotten to scratch it out and substitute 
his flourishing ‘Maxwell Beacon 
Thorpe,” so his old manuscript had 
gone to its first magazine reading sole- 
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ly on its merits. “I have been reading 
with pleasure your manuscript, “The 
Man Who Founded Ceasar,’” the let- 
ter continued, “and wish to congratu- 
late you, and ourselves, on your unique 
and brilliant conception. I hope that 
you will soon favor us with more 
material along similar lines. I am en- 
closing our check for’”—Thorpe picked 
up the piece of bank paper that had 
slipped into his lap—‘“two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“C. G. SAGAMORE, Editor.” 


L 


(Sussex Landscape ) 


Is it your watch-fire, elves, where the down with its darkening shoulder 
Lifts on the death of the sun, out of the valley of thyme? 

Dropped on the broad chalk path, and cresting the ridge of it, smoulder 
Crimson as blood on the white, halting my feet as they climb. 


Clusters of clover-bloom, spilled from what negligent arms in the tender 
Dusk of the great grey world, last of the tints of the day, 

Beautiful, sorrowful, strange, last stain of that perishing splendor. 
Elves, from what torn white feet, trickled that red on the way? 


No—from the sunburnt hands of what lovers that fade in the distance ? 
Here—was it here that they paused? Here that the legend was told? 

Even a kiss would be heard in this hush; but, with mocking insistence, 
Now through the valley resound—only the bells of the fold. 


Dropt from the hands of what beautiful throng? Did they cry Follow after, 
Dancing into the West, leaving this token for me— 

Memory dead on the path, and the sunset to bury their laughter? 
Youth? Is it youth that has flown? Darkness covers the sea, 


Darkness covers the earth. But the path is here. I assay it. 

Let the bloom fall like a flake, dropt from the torch of a friend. 
Beautiful revellers, happy companions, I see and obey it; 

Follow your torch in the night, follow your path to the end. 
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Ode to California 


By Harry Cowell 


Hail, California, land of dreams come true, 
Where Life is wonder still and Earth yet young, 
Retaining much of its first mornings’ dew 
And that primordial melody God sung 
For very gladness, self-moved to create! 
Hail, Golden State, 
Triumphant strain of His creative tongue 
That blinking stars among 
Rang formative, for aye reverberate! 
Thou Eden of His ecstasy, as new 
As on that dawn when thy gold poppies sprung 
From His red-gold voice flung 
Afar, rich notes that glad the eye 
And dying do not die; 
Thou formed of song that stand’st uncurst apart, 
Lone lyric of His love, I hymn thee from my heart! 


Thou poem set to music of the spheres, 
Sung ere man was athwart the morning stars— 
In Time’s vast womb that heir to many tears— 
Or ever Envy rumoring red wars; 
Before black Hate, abominable Lie, 
Or loosed Love-tie; 
When glowed magnificent in beauty Mars, 
No visioned note that jars, 
A ruby God-rejoicing in His sky; 
I hymn thee as though ne’er in Heaven’s ears 
Had blared harsh brass of battle, shrilled those bars 
That back of victors’ cars 
The tortured mouths of victims make 
With every gasped intake, 
Sighed exhalation, of mad fevered breath 
That falls on upturned faces cold as dews of death. 


I hymn thee for a fresh fair garden-spot, 
An undefiled Eden that has stood 

Remote from Evil as though Sin were not 
Since first ’twas evening, and lo very good, 


And very good the glad voice of Daybreak 
Crying Awake! 
To each hushed wold and every slumbering wood. 
God’s spirit still doth brood 
On thy great waters; ne’er a lake 
But holds, is hallowed by, the creative mood. 
Of awful magnitude, 
Thy immemorial trees have heard 
The wonder-working Word 
That from the void evoked fair formful things: 
At eve ’tis echoed in their solemn whisperings! 


Hail, California, land of beauty bright, 
Land fair with flowers, fruits! thy sinless skies 
Obey as then thy Lord’s Let there be light! 
Reflect as then the glad smile in God’s eyes 
When He sang into being beast and bird 
And man deferred 
For final self-expression! The surprise 
Of Life new-waked that tries 
Wide-eyed to solve its Where, what am I ?—stirred 
To undredged depths of wonderment at sight, 
Sound, smell, taste, feeling—seeks to realize 
Itself, its Paradise, 
Still lends a pristine purity and grace 
To thy rare virgin face 
Sweet glowing with the flush of Earth’s first morns 


Before Sin sowed it thick with thistles sore and thorns. 


Hail, land of loveliness, still good to see 
As when thy Poet, the Maker, saw thee first 
As contemplative of His work stood He 
In silence vibrant with His song’s outburst! 
All hail, thou Hope-land of the human race, 
Thou cradle-place 
Of a great rebeginning for man athirst 
For joy, to stand uncurst 
And sing before the Lord of Song a space 
And dance a measure of his destiny 
As born of God’s blithe singing, Nature-nursed, 
In His best world, not worst; 
Thou garden-close of gladness, man’s true fate, 
No angel guards thy gate 
Against the eternal dreamer: big of breast, 


Thou mak’st him feel at home, once more his Maker’s guest. 


The Night of the Kona 


By William Francis Mannix 


ELE herself witnessed the 
M long-feared combat between 
Kimi and Kamauela, the rivals 
for her slender brown hand. 


She was seated in the little green plot ~ 


before her home, taking such respite 
as she dared from the bedside of a 
sick mother, when Kimi came through 
the vine-grown pucapa of the stone 
wall. 

“Ah, Mele! And how is your good 
mother P?” he asked politely, removing 
his brown straw and standing deferen- 
tially before her. 

Her dark eyes lifted to his, and a 
wan smile fluttered in the tired lines 
of her pretty face. 

“It is good of you to ask—and so 
often, Kimi,” she answered, “but 
mother is no better, no worse, Kimi.” 

The gentle half-white youth drew 
nearer. 

“Let me tell you, Mele,” he whis- 
pered earnestly, “it is my learned 
‘father who says that more of the 
medicine, Mele, more of the medicine, 
will make her well again.” 

“And what think you, Kimi?” she 
asked, looking up into his olive face 
hopefully. 

“TI think as my father does, Mele.” 

The words had not been spoken ere 
a frightened look came into the eyes 
of the girl, and Kimi turned to see 
Kamauela, the son of the great ka- 
huna—the spirit doctor—enter the 
yard. The full-blood Kanaka’s visage 
burned with hatred, and his thick lips 
parted evilly. 

“More of the apothecary’s medi- 
cine, eh?” he blurted to Mele, his 
vengeful gaze upon Kimi. 

Mele turned her face away, and her 
fingers, toying with a wreath of leis, 
in her lap, trembled. 


“I do not wish to speak now about 
such things, Kamauela,” she said, 
scarcely above a whisper; “please go 


away.” 


“Yes, I will go away, but not be- 
fore 

Deep-throated Hawaiian impreca- 
tions finished the sentence, and Ka- 
mauela’s strong right arm wound Ka- 
naka fashion about the neck of Kimi 
in an attempt to strangle him, while 
his right fist rained blows upon his 
face. Struggling fiercely they went to 
the ground together. 

“For shame!” cried Mele, rising 
quickly and going to the stone steps of 
the hale. “For shame, I say, that you 
will fight within hearing of my dying 
mother.” 

Almost as an echo of her words came 
the faint calling of her name from 
within the house. 

As the girl hurried through the open 
doorway the young men ceased strug- 
gling and rose to their feet. Kimi’s 
neck was bleeding, and about a closed 
eye a great ugly lump had risen. His 
neat attire was in dirt and disarray. 

He looked steadily at Kamauela. 

“You might have found some other 
place than here to do your fighting,” 
he said. | 

“Enough of that!” retorted the fel- 
low, angrily. He approached, threat- 
eningly. “If you dare to fight, I will 
kill you!” 

“I have too much respect for : 
He glanced with his one eye toward 
the house. Then, hearing Mele’s slip- 
pered feet again on the stone flooring 


of the hale, he passed out through a 


vine-grown pucapa and made his way 

down the narrow street in the direction 

of the apothecary. 
“The pua-a!” muttered Kamauela 
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just then, as Mele’s face, pain drawn 
and white, appeared in the doorway. 

“He is not, but you are—and a cow- 
ard,” she breathed, looking upon the 
vain-glorious youth. “But go away— 
my mother will not live.” 

“My father will save her. Is it best 
that I go quick and tell him?” It was 
his gentlest, most pleading tone. He 
hoped in her hour of greatest trial and 
of his blackest disgrace to win one 
look, one word of forgiveness. 

“No!” she cried. “No, I say; ’tis 
neither his medicine nor your conduct 
that will help my poor mother. Go, 
and please do not come back!” 

A sneer overspread his features. 
“Ah, you, Mele, you will be sorry. The 
old man of Kimi’s medicine will kill 
your mother and you will love Kimi 
then, heh? Ha, ha! you are a fool, 
you Mele. That Kimi would be glad 
she die—then he have you and the 
hale, and all the land your father work 
so hard to get! Ha, ha! you don’t see 
—but I see!” 

While Mele stood in the doorway of 
the little hale, bravely holding back 
her tears, the crafty Kamauela, pleased 
with the thrust he had given, strode 
from the yard. 

Meanwhile Kimi, having appeared 
somewhat later than usual at the drug 
store, was met by his father’s irritable 
query: 

“What kept your” Then in a differ- 
ent tone, noting his son’s bruised face: 
“Why, what is this, Kimi?” 

When Kimi explained the unusual 
occurrence, the father’s anger rose and 
bitter words were used about the ka- 
huna and his family. 

“Ah, but Mele is worth fighting for, 
Kimi,” he consoled, “and you were 
right as to the medicine, my son. If 
= widow will take it she will surely 

ive.” 

Kimi was doctoring his face, and 
seeing that his father lingered, urged: 
“Do not stay on my account, father. 
You are weary after the long, hot day. 
Go, for mother will be waiting and the 
kona will soon break.” 

And so the father, agreeing that the 
kona would in all likelihood keep cus- 
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tomers indoors, and pressing his lips 
to the swollen face, passed out of the 
little apothecary, and was soon lost 
to sight in the fast-falling darkness. 

The hours that followed were the 
longest Kimi had ever known. Only 
the wild beating of the rain against 
the front windows of the little store, 
dashed in bucketfuls by the fierce kona 
coming up from the south, and the 
thundering of terrific waves on the 
beach, bore him company during the 
first hours of the night. Scarce a soul 
moved abroad in the dark, water- 
drenched streets. Even little Willie 
Punahoa, who lived but a few doors 
away over the bakery did not visit 
him the hour after supper, as his cus- 
tom was. It was indeed a hard storm 
when it kept Willie from feasting his 
eyes upon the candies in their card- 
board boxes in the covered glass show- 
case. 

How Kimi wished that the storm 
would cease and that Willie would 
come! Then he would offer him an 
extra portion of the long sweet sticks 
to carry a message to Mele; just a 
few words to ask of the mother, for 
it would never do to speak of love after 
the events of the evening. Oh, to think 
of the insult that had been offered her 
in that boisterous conduct! Perhaps 
she would think him a coward, unwill- 
ing to do battle for his lady love! Oh, 
if he had only not gone! 

At the hour of ten, the usual time 
for turning the key in the lock of the 
street door, and for extinguishing all 
the lamps save one, which cast its dull 
glare through the globes of green and 
red in the window, Kimi sought his 
narrow couch in the small room at the 
back, and after connecting the bell- 
cord, which at night reached to the 
street entrance, he threw himself wear- 
ily-upon the coverlet. He had decided 
that he would not undress, and that in 
case the kona would mitigate its fury 
he would climb the long hill to Mele’s 
home, even though it might be late, and 
ask of the mother. But it seemed as 
if the storm grew louder in its fury 
with each passing moment, and _ its 
very music lulled him in his pain and 
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perplexity. And he fell into a trou- 
bled sleep. 

As he slept he dreamed: He saw 
himself standing in a far-off grave- 
yard, and a vast concourse was there. 
A body, covered with flowers and with 
leis about the feet and arms, was be- 
ing lowered into a grave. The face 
shone quite white, and at first he knew 
not who the dead person was. But 
as he shifted his gaze, he saw Mele, 
the tears streaming down her beautiful 
cheeks, her hands clasped in agony. 
And beside her stood Kamauela, close 
to her, giving her support. And on 
the face of Kamauela was a fearful 
look—a leer, a something of inward 
satisfaction. The people who had 
gathered were listening to the words of 
a man who was talking rapidly and 
waving his arms. He could hear the 
man’s words, and they drove into his 
soul. ‘My friends,” the man was say- 
ing, “my friends, this is what we see 
when our people disown our gods, Lo- 
nopuha and Koleamoku! The sick 
die, the well are made sick! Our peo- 
ple go to the false god of the haoles, 
the god that was hung on a cross, and 
they ask us to think he can save us. 
The haoles give us their false medicine 
and we die! She—this one here—did 
take their red liquids and she is dead.” 

The man stopped speaking. His 
tawny face was covered with sweat; 
cold beads stood out upon his massive 
forehead. Cold beads were upon his 
hands. And with one of these hands 
he pointed to Kimi as he turned about. 
And all eyes, save those of: Mele, 
were upon Kimi. 

“There is the murderer of this wo- 
man—he and his father, with their 
vile concoctions. This wahine would 
not listen to the akuas whose good 
words and healing balm it was in my 
power to bring her. No! but she gave 
her spirit into the keeping of a strange 
god, and her body to the ministrations 
of such as he—that Kimi there!” 

Then it was that the crowd turned 
upon Kimi, standing afar off and alone, 
and would rend him to pieces. But 
he cried aloud to Mele: “O Mele, thou 
dost know I did not kill thy dear 
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mother! For love of thee and of her I 
would not! I call upon the Virgin to 
be witness of the truth!” 

Suddenly he was wakened by the 
tingling of the little night bell above 
his bed, and he wondered who could 
have a mission so urgent as to brave 
the fierce kona. 

While he was thus thinking he 
lighted the candle upon the nearby 
table, and then passed sleepily, fever- 
ishly, out into the little store. He 
stumbled along, and the flicker of his 
candle lighted up the rows of flagons, 
bottles and jars upon the shelves. 

Though the night was black and the 
rain fell like a moving film down the 
glass panes, the faint light showed him 
the storm-drenched form of Mele 
standing outside. Pain and subdued 
terror were in her face, and her hair 
fell in long, wet wisps about her thinly 
clad shoulders. 

“Mele! What brings you here?” 
he asked as he opened the door and let 
her in. 

“Oh, Kimi, my mother—my mother 
—she is so still and white! You must 
hurry, Kimi—here——”’ 

She thrust into his hands a little 
white paper, much soiled. 

“You must hurry, Kimi, poor boy” 
—even for the moment she looked up- 
on the swollen face—‘mother is so 
still, so white, and I must be back 
soon!” 

With the paper spread before him on 
the rude counter, Kimi was already 
mixing the well known formula. He 
tried to be wide awake, but his dream 
was still before him, and with ner- 
vous hands he worked. Once he even 
introduced the wrong ingredients, and 
he had to commence all over again. 

Though he worked quickly, the time 
was interminable to the girl, and when 
he handed the phial to her she re- 
warded him with but a sad smile; and 
before he could say more than a word 
she was gone in the outer darkness. He 
followed to the door, and peered anx- 
iously into the kona filled night, and 
his heart wildly urged him to follow. 
But that, he thought, would be useless, 
knowing that already Mele had flown 
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with the fleetness of the wind on her 
half-mile journey. 

“Such a night, too!” he whispered to 
himself. “May God care for her in 
the storm and for the sick one on the 
hill!” 

Slowly and painfully the youth 
closed the door, turning the key as he 
did so, and picked up the yellow candle 
shedding its dim glare from the nearby 
counter. Then he remembered that in 
his haste he had not returned the flag- 
ons to their shelves. He was tired and 
worn, but it would not do to leave 
them thus out of their places. Perhaps 
his father might arrive earlier than 
usual in the morning and he would not 
be pleased to see such evidence of 
carelessness. 

As he held aloft the candle, almost 
idly scanning the shelves, he was sur- 
prised to note that a large flagon filled 
with a brownish fluid, one of the chief 
items of the prescription, was in its 
place. He did not remember having 
taken it down. He was sure he had 
not put it back. 

A sudden terror gripped his heart. 
The space adjoining that of the black 
flagon was empty—and there upon the 
counter was the glass retainer that be- 
longed in that place. 

“Oh, good Jesus!” cried Kimi. He 
teached with trembling hands and took 
the great bottle, with its red liquid, and 
anxiously examined it. Yes, it was 
plain that he had poured out that leer- 
ing red stuff: the fiery skull and cross- 
bones seemed to be looking at him with 
bloody eyes. He would have fallen 
but the jutting brass shelves gave him 
support. He still held the mocking 
flagon between his trembling hands, 
his eyes fixed in a stare upon the 
warning emblem pasted to its side. 
Then, with a muttered word, half 
curse, half prayer, ne threw the flagon 
crashing to the floor. 

In an instant he was vividly awake, 
and as he realized the awful conse- 
quences of this mistake, the perspira- 
tion streamed from his heart, to be 
frozen upon his face and hands. 

“She will die—— Oh, the dream !— 
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and I am the murderer!” 

For a moment he fell to his knees 
and lifted his eyes to the dark ceiling 
in appealing, agonizing prayer—heart- 
rending words begging for mercy and 
forgiveness. For the time being his 
very life seemed to have lurched from 
him, and his soul looked upon him 
as the destroyer of all that was good 
and beautiful. 

He rose again to his feet, and for- 
getting coat or hat, rushed in the direc- 
tion of the door. But again the bell in 
the little back room was tinkling a 
feeble but urgent message. Impulsively 
he turned to go and inquire of its 
wants, but once more he faced the wet 
panes of the front, and there, in the 
dim outside, but more feverishly anx- 
ious than ever, was again the face of 
Mele. Her hands were pressed wildly 
against the door glass, as if she would 
Tears mingled with the 
rain from her hair, coursed down her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, my little Mele, have you come 
rightly to accuse me?” gasped Kimi, 
forgetting that she could not possibly 
have reached her home and returned in 
the brief interval. 

“Accuse you, Kimi?” she wailed. 
“No, ’twas he, Kimi, that kahuna’s son 
—’twas he who broke the bottle and 
spilled the good medicine in the dark- 
ness. But, oh, hurry! Kimi, hurry! for 
mother was so still and white!” 

“Thank thee, O Jesus!” murmured 
the boy. And he kissed her face, her 
hands and her hair. 

Thea once more, but with steady and 


sure a@ well as deft hands, he filled 
the prfcrintion lying still upon the 
countef, scarcely conscious of the anx- 


ious mien of Mele, so filled was his 
heart with a double joy. And when he 
had finished his work he smiled reas- 
ey into the face of the drooping 
girl. 

“Now I will go with thee, Mele,” he 
said, “‘and the phial will not be broken 
and your good mother will live and 
bless us! We shall hurry, Mele!” 

And together they sped away in the 
kona. 


The Assimilation of the Immigrant 


By Frank B. Lenz 


Immigration Secretary Y. M. C. A., San Francisco 


a discussion of the immigration 

problem, either in regard to re- 

striction or non-restriction of immi- 
grants. It remains for the Federal 
government to determine our policy on 
this point. It is the duty of Congress 
to restrict the undesirables from other 
countries, and this, I think, it has done 
to a satisfactory degree. But the fact 
remains that there are to-day some 
fifteen million foreign born peoples re- 
siding in the United States who have 
come from practically every country 
of the globe. What is our attitude to- 
ward these people? Do we wish to see 
them become a part of the American 
body politic? Is it our desire to grant 
them naturalization, thus giving them 
the privileges of American citizens? 
Can we assimilate them? Will they 
‘ make desirable citizens? 

I am of the firm opinion that the 
vast majority of the foreigners now in 
the ‘United States can be successfully 
assimilated by our American institu- 
tions. 

We here in California should give 
the closest attention to the question of 
assimilating the alien because at the 
present time twenty per cent of our 
population is from across the seas. The 
new gateway across Panama makes 
California almost as accessible to the 
Southern European as the Eastern 
States are now. In San Francisco at 
the present time seventy-five per cent 
of the population is foreign born or 
children of foreign born parents. 

Any sudden influx of aliens will af- 
fect our political, industrial, social, 
economic and religious life very 
acutely. We cannot say that the for- 
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eigner brings with him many severe 
problems, but we can say that his pres- 
ence in large numbers will greatly in- 
tensify and aggravate our existing 
problems. 

What are the assimilative agencies? 
Some of the most important are the 
libraries, playgrounds, the press, the 
churches, the political parties, the so- 
cial settlements and the labor unions. 
But to my mind the most potent factor 
in the assimilative process is the 
school. 

Libraries.—Libraries tend to assimi- 
late only those classes of immigrants 
which are far enough advanced to take 
advantage of books and magazines. If 
the books printed in foreign languages 
deal with subjects that are truly Ameri- 
can, then the library becomes a vital 
force. But in the city of Los Angeles 
I recently found that the Russian peo- 
ple of Boyle Heights were circulating 
a subscription list among themselves 
to provide newspapers, books and mag- 
azines in their own language, because 
they wished to keep in touch with the 
social and economic development of 
their own country. 

In the city of San Francisco there 
are six branch libraries, fifteen deposit 
stations and one main library. The 
McCreary branch is in a district in- 
habited largely by Scandinavians. The 
North Beach branch is in the heart of 
the Italian quarter, and the Potrero 
station furnishes reading matter for 
Russians and Italians. Each of the 
deposit stations carries about six hun- 
dred books, a number of which are in 
the French, Spanish, German, Italian 
and Russian languages. Few of the 
books, however, deal with things 
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American. Most of the books drawn 
from the North Beach branch by the 
Italians are on travel, history and 
biography. 

The County Library Law of Cali- 
fornia made it possible for every 
county in California to provide itself 
with good literature. Alameda 
County seems to have taken the lead 
in the development of this idea, and 
at present has seventeen branch libra- 
ries in the following towns: Alameda, 
Alvarado, Centerville, Decoto, Hay- 
ward, Irvington, Livermore, Mission 
San Jose, Mt. Eden, Newark, Niles, 
Pleasanton, San Lorenzo, Sunol, Warm 
Springs, Dublin and Albany. During 
1912 the total circulation of books 
from these branches was 44,968. 

Many of the small towns have noth- 
ing in the way of entertainments in 
the evening. A radioptican and four 
hundred interesting postal cards were 
purchased, and with this equipment 
“picture shows” were given once a 
week in the different towns. The 
people attended in large numbers, and 
the experiment proved a success, es- 
pecially in Alvarado, San Lorenzo and 
Decoto, where the majority of the in- 
habitants are Portuguese. The attend- 
ant at Decoto is a native of Portugal 
and has done good work among his 
people in interesting them in the li- 
brary. The selection of Portuguese 
books and periodicals was left largely 
in his hands. Books and bulletins on 
civics have been made accessible at 
practically all these branches. 

The libraries can do much more to 
educate the foreigner than they are 
doing at present. They should in- 
crease their number of foreign vol- 
umes, that deal with American life and 
industry, and then distribute them to 
the various factories and districts 
where the foreigner works, in order to 
cultivate his taste for reading. They 
should open their spare rooms for 
club meetings and classes in English 
to foreigners. 

Playgrounds. The recreation cen- 
ters and playgrounds are of great edu- 
cational value in the immigrant’s life. 
To counteract the desire to go to sa- 
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loons for drinks and meals, we find 
many playgrounds equipped with 
lunch counters and a few inviting 
tables in an especially fitted room, 
where simple meals and coffee and co- 
coa are served. Public comfort sta- 
tions with each playground and field 
house are a great comfort as well as 
an educational means for cleanliness. 
They also keep men from going into 
the saloons. 

The libraries in connection with the 
playgrounds, with their stock of for- 
eign books and magazines, play an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
emigrant. 

The field house auditoriums are al- 
ways available to clubs and societies 
which want to entertain by theatricals, 
musicales and dancing. 

It is no uncommon sight to see the 
Russian, Jew, Greek and Italian use 
the auditorium for theatricals of their 
own. 

The objects of playgrounds are (1) 
to keep children off of the streets; (2) 
to give them wholesome play without 
compulsion; (3) to develop a law abid- 
ing spirit to offset the widespread gang 
movement which cannot be controlled 
by police methods. 

The city of Los Angeles maintains 
a splendid system of fifteen play- 
The playgrounds, at Violet 
street, Recreation, Center and Slauson 
are in or near the foreign districts, and 
are constantly in touch with Mexicans, 
Spaniards, Italians, Negroes and Rus- 
sians. 

San Francisco operates nine play- 
grounds, an insufficient number, but 
equipped with good apparatus and 
grounds. Three playgrounds, the 
Jackson, the North Beach and the 
Hamilton, are doing a great deal for 
the foreign children of the city. A 
special and very important feature of 
the North Beach playground, which is 
located in the Italian Quarter, is the 
open air swimming pool. 

Oakland’s system of fifteen play- 
grounds is reaching practically every. 
district in the city. The following 
playgrounds are located in distinctly 
foreign districts: Bay View, de Frem- 
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ery, 32d and Peralta, Franklin and 
Tompkins. The predominating attend- 
ance at the Tompkins playground is 
foreign. The playground is a big fac- 
tor in the Americanization of the im- 
migrant, for it gives him American 
standards of recreation and social life. 

The Press. Foreign papers printed 
in this country convey American prin- 
ciples to the foreigner. Some of them 
discuss political, social and economic 
issues such as English papers do, and 
in this way tend to change the immi- 
grant’s thought and activity. There 
are more than twenty-five foreign 
newspapers and journals printed in 
San Francisco. Most of these publi- 
cations render good service to America 
by putting the immigrant in sympathy 
with our ideals and institutions. 

The Church. The church does some- 
thing to Americanize the immigrant, 
but in another sense it acts as a hin- 
drance. Its greatest influence is in 
molding the morals of the immigrant. 

Many nationalities comprising the 
great bulk of immigration belong to 
the same denomination—the Catholic. 
The church tends to bring American- 
ized immigrants into association with 
un-Americanized immigrants. It tells 
him what the new laws are, and 
how they differ from those of his na- 
tive country. It tells him what the new 
‘ country expects of him socially, politi- 
cally and industrially. The church 
does something to obliterate slum con- 
ditions, thus raising the’ immigrant‘s 
standard of life and also making it 
possible for other Americanized forces 
to affect him. 

The Protestant churches exert con- 
siderable influence among immigrants, 
particularly among the Germans and 
Scandinavians. Their influence is 
more rapid and permanent than in the 
case of the Catholic and Jewish 
churches because they do not offer 
much resistance to the introduction of 
the English language. 

Political Parties. The influence of 
politics has done much to assimilate 
foreigners. In 1900, 56.8 per cent of 
foreign-born males of voting age in the 
United States were naturalized, 83 per 
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cent had filed their first papers, 14.9 
per cent were unknown, and 20 per 
cent were aliens. Thus politics direct- 
ly affects considerably more than the 
majority of immigrants. 

The effect of politics depends upon 
local conditions. On the one hand, in 
many of the large industrial centers the 
political “boss” has some control over 
the immigrant job. He orders him to 
vote for a certain candidate, and the 
immigrant, through fear, votes as he 
is told. Under such conditions the bal- 
lot is not an exercise of a right but of 
a compulsory order; such a condition 
does not mean the participation in 
government by the multitude, and cer- 
tainly does not lead to a condition in 
which the workmen will participate in 
the control of industry. It tells the 
immigrant that his “job” belongs to 
him not because of his right to work, 
but because of the pleasure of some 
other person. 

On the other hand, in the case of 
those immigrants who are not under 
the control of the political “boss,” poli- 
tics is one of the most striking differ- 
ences between American life and life 
in their native country. When they 
vote it is an expression of their will, 
and inevitably spurs them on to learn 
how to express that will more intelli- 
gently. It tells them that they are a 
part of society; that they have a choice 
in the control of their actions and that 
their interests are not merely private, 
but are public. Every important step 
in our political system, to them, means 
further adoption of American life. 

Social Settlements. I found in San 
Francisco four settlements which are 
constantly doing work among the im- 
migrant class. The names of these 
settlements are as follows: Telegraph 
Hill Settlement, People’s Place, San 
Francisco Settlement Association, 
Nurses’ Settlement. All have visiting 
nurses who do valuable educative work 
among the immigrant families in mat- 
ters of hygiene and sanitation. Dis- 
pensary service is a large part of the 
work. Socials and plays are held at 
regular intervals at the Settlement 
houses. Classes in cooking, sewing, 
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garden work, gymnasium and folk 
dancing are held. 

In Oakland, the East Oakland Set- 
tlement and the Oakland Social Set- 
tlement are located in foreign districts, 
especially in districts inhabited by 
Italians and Portuguese. 

Labor Unions. The influence of la- 
bor unions is generally limited to the 
first generation. Their effect has 
hitherto been of short duration because 
of the movement toward unskilled 
labor in the large industries does not 
permit laborers to be organized. 

But some of the most important ac- 
tivities of the trade unions which are 
Americanized factors are as follows: 

The union teaches the immigrant self 
government. It is the first place where 
they learn to govern their own actions 
and to obey officers which they them- 
selves elect. Here he can state his 
grievances, and here he can vote with 
no fear of punishment from a superior 
force, as in his own country. 

It throws different nationalities into 
united: groups, so that the foreign na- 
tionality of any one of them becomes 
lost. They then adopt the common 
way of thinking and acting, which is 
American. 

It often brings foreigners into direct 
association with members of the unions 
who have already been assimilated. 
The new comers then see the differ- 
ences between the customs of these as- 
similated workmen and their own. 

Many unions require that every 
member be a citizen of the United 
States, or to have declared his inten- 
tion of becoming one. This is an in- 
ducement to the foreigner to become 
naturalized. 

Unions raise the immigrant’s wages, 
reduce his hours and improve his phy- 
sical working conditions. It enables 
him to adopt the American social and 
moral standard of living. 

The School. The importance of the 


day school as an Americanization force 
lies chiefly in its effect upon the sec- 
ond generation. Yet, indirectly, it af- 
fects the adult in that the children take 
home to their parents that which they 
have learned at school. The following 
are some of the main assimilative ac- 
tivities of the public school: 

(a) The school at once throws the 
children of various nationalities into 
mutual relationship. This breaks up 
the standards and habits of any one 
nationality, and in order to progress, 
the child finds that he must adopt a 
common way of thinking and acting, 
which means that he must adopt the 
American standard. Newcomers to 
foreign colonies see very soon that his 
friends become partly Americanized, 
and will learn American customs and 
habits from his foreign brother. 

(b) The public school teaches the 
children the English language, which 
enables him to associate with Ameri- 
cans and various other nationalities, 
even outside of the school and his own 
district. 

(c) The schools tend to break up 
hostilities between nationalities. The 
teacher prevents hostilities in the 
school room, and this does away with 
strife on the playground. 

(dy It teaches American traditions 
and the history of our institutions, un- 
der which comes a growth of patriot- 
ism. Race ties are broken up and a 
social solidarity is secured. 

(e) The public school by the intro- 
duction of manual training not only 
gives the child some idea of American 
industrial methods, but teaches him 
that manual work is here the universal 
rule and not a stamp of inferiority. 

Other Forces. The theatre, popular 
amusements, clubs, private societies, 
all act as assimilators. The American 
child meets some of the most potent 
Americanizing influences on the streets 
of our large cities. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


The Mecca of the Nation 


By Hamilton Wright 


ITH the summer season in full 
swing and the advent of tens 


of thousands of visitors from 

all parts of the American 
continents and the Orient, and with 
many from Europe, the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition to-day pre- 
sents a scene of unrivaled activity and 
splendor. 

Notable men in every branch of en- 
deavor are thronging to the city of 
Palaces at the Golden Gate, and the 
verdict is that nowhere in the world is 
assembled a series of such monumen- 
tal architectural marvels as is now to 
be beheld at San Francisco. The rec- 
ord attendance from all parts of the 
country which met the opening days 
of the Exposition has been followed 
by the still greater attendance of the 
summer months, and tens of thousands 
who have not yet beheld the Exposi- 
tion, but who have had news of its 


progress, are preparing for the journey 
during the early fall. 

Of all periods in which to visit the 
Exposition, the season which will en- 
sue between August and the closing 
of the portals of this greatest and most 
comprehensive of world’s expositions 
is the most attractive in which to be- 
hold its glories and partake of its 
pleasures. The weather during these 
months is equable and sunny, and the 
charm of Indian summer lingers long 

er that period has passe. i 
Eastern States. 

Up to the first of August, 9,250,000 
persons had passed through the Expo- 
sition turnstiles, while large numbers 
of others had been admitted on passes, 
in parades, and through the special 
gates. The income from admissions 
from February 20th to July 11th 
amounted to $1,568,126.80. The 
ceipts from concessions amounted to 
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$676,810.02; the miscellaneous income 
was $775,337.40. The gross income 
since the opening on February 20th un- 
til July 11th is $3,020,274.22. 

With the advent of August, the num- 
ber of special trains and special par- 
ties from all parts of the United States 
is greatly augmented, while the indi- 
vidual travel from remote sections is 
astonishingly large. For the first time 
thousands of Americans are crossing 
the Rockies and viewing the far West 
of the United States. 

Not alone are the vast exhibit pal- 
aces which contain more than four 
hundred thousand displays garnered 
from all parts of the globe, being 
eagerly inspected by visitors, but thou- 
sands from the States of the Union 
are registering in the pavilion of their 
State. From the thundering Palace of 
Machinery, with its giant engines, 
pumping plants, batteries, printing 
presses and linotype machines in ac- 
tion, through the vast Palace of Trans- 
portation, where the earliest types of 
locomotives contrast with the giant mo- 
gul engines of the present day, where 
sections of huge ocean liners are seen 


in contrast with tiny models, into the 
great Palace of Agriculture, where 
threshing machines, harvesting ma- 
chines, reapers, sowers, are beheld in 
operation, into the Palace of Food Pro- 
ducts where the closely packed throngs 
watch every step in the preparation of 
edibles, and into the other vast pal- 
aces an amazed and delighted throng 
daily progresses from the opening of 
the Exposition in the morning until 
the close of the exhibit palaces at 
night. 

A feature pleasing to the many thou- 
sands of visitors is that active meas- 
ures are taken for their entertainment. 
There are upon the grounds no less 
than fifty-four moving picture shows, 
wherein are daily displayed without 
charge in the exhibit palaces and in 
State and national pavilions, well se- 
lected and attractive photographs 
showing the activities of the various 
States and countries. Lectures ac- 
company many of the displays, and 
the visitor is enabled to enjoy scenes 
from Argentine, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands, Cuba, 
Sweden and forty-three other lands, 
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while cinematographs of important 
works such as the Panama Canal, the 
New York State lock canal, the manu- 
factories of the great corporations of 
the United States, and of other inter- 
esting scenes are displayed without 
charge. 

Wherever practicable throughout 
the Exposition, machinery is shown in 
operation, and all steps in the pro- 
cesses of production from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product are illus- 
trated. A giant laundry operated by 
latest methods, a knitting machine, a 
broom factory, a fire hose factory, a 
coin stamping machine are among 
other manufactories illustrated in the 
Palace of Manufactures. In many of 
the exhibit palaces as well as in the 
State buildings and national pavilions 
phonographs add music to the enter- 
tainment features. Many famous mu- 
sicians are constantly reaching San 
Francisco, and band concerts, recitals 
on the great pipe organ in Festival 
Hall, or on the pipe organ in the IIli- 
nois building, or that of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the Palace 
of Mines serve to rest visitors after a 


tour of the palaces and grounds. Na- 
tive musicians, such as trained sing- 
ers from Hawaii, the Hampton Jubilee 
Singers from the Southern States, the 
Mormon Choir, the Marimba Band in 
the Guatemalan Pavilion, the strange 
chants of the Maorians in the Maori 
Village, and the war songs of the Sa- 
moan Islanders, serve to instruct and 
entertain. Hundreds of open air meet- 
ings are weekly held upon the grounds, 
and the sound of ringing salvos and 
loud cheering echoing through the 
courts and over the vast exhibit pal- 
aces is no uncommon event. The bril- 
liance of full dress uniforms of many 
nations, the blare of brass bands, the 
glitter of epaulets and the sight of 
thousands and even tens of thousands 
of men in the uniform of the trades or 
of the fraternal societies, of the United 
States army or militia make inspiring 
spectacles at the great center of world 
events in San Francisco. 

In the Palace of Food Products, 
thousands of visitors daily receive 
samples prepared by the cooks of 
many nations, and distributed to the 
delighted throngs. The free pyro- 
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technics at night, a part of the great 
illumination plan, where lightning and 
thunder are simulated with a sem- 
blance of vivid reality, together with 
the new uses of night illumination as 
a decorative art casting the colors of 
the rainbow in shafts of light far 
against the heavens, serve to entrance 
and mystify the visitors. 

Many special functions are weekly 
held in the many State buildings and 
national pavilions upon the grounds. 
Dancing, recitals, banquets, luncheons, 
and other gatherings constantly bring 
together visitors from similar parts of 
the world, and serve to instill the Ex- 
position with sparkle, life and bril- 
liancy. Giant parades and pageants 
are of almost daily occurrence, and 
dozens of important conventions meet 
in San Francisco every week, either in 
the Festival Hall upon the Exposition 
grounds or in the auditorium at the 
Civic Center. A constant series of 
sport events, athletic and marine 
events, music recitals and receptions 
are staged. Each of the States and 
nations holds open receptions, and 
many important personages, including 


governors of States, senators, diplo- 
mats, dignitaries, captains of industry, 
leaders in art and science, are con- 
stantly reaching San Francisco, while 
hundreds of special trains are throng- 
ing to the Golden Gate city bearing 
delegates from all parts of the United 
States. In every State building visi- 
tors from the home State are regis- 
tering, and as many as three thousand 
names are registered from one State in 
a single week. 

The grounds of the Exposition were 
never more attractive than at the pres- 
ent time; and from now on until its 
close the vast swards of green, and 
many acres of flowers in riotous fields 
of color, the palms and pines from 
distant portions of the globe, will be 
beheld in vivid contrast with the lofty 
spires, colonnades, domes and turrets 
of the Exposition city. 

Many thousands of visitors who 
have thought that because of the war 
the European nations would not be 
adequately represented at San Fran- 
cisco are surprised not alone at the ex- 
tent and diversity of their representa- 
tion, but by the care and excellence 
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with which each nation has selected 
its most beautiful and representative 
products. How many visitors, for ex- 
ample, would have expected that the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, inde- 
pendent kingdom in the midst of Eu- 
rope’s turmoil, would have been able 
to display her glories and her pro- 
ducts? Though not vast when com- 
pared with the representation of other 
countries, Luxembourg has presented 
a fine display of her arts and indus- 
tries. Contained in the beautiful booths 
of Luxembourg are many textiles, rare 
embroideries, jewelry, perfumes and 
manufactured wares. A distinct fra- 


are upon exhibition. The Persian ex- 
hibit in this palace is becoming the 
mecca for thousands of persons who 
desire to see the rare offerings of that 
country, whose ancient art treasures 
are even now sought by thousands in 
preference to the modern machine- 
made works. In this exhibit are shown 
bits of pottery taken from the site of 
the ancient city of Ragga. For many 
years workmen have been busily en- 
gaged in digging and bringing forth 
the hidden treasures from the thou- 
sand-foot depths. A single royal vase 
which was found scattered over a wide 
area, and which is glued together in 
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Method by which full-grown trees were transplanted to produce effective 
backgrounds. 


grance pervades the booth and envel- 
ops it with an enticing aura. 

One of the features of the Luxem- 
bourg exhibit is a peasant’s cottage, 
before which are counters with goods, 
and young typical Luxembourg misses 
dispense the wares that are for sale. 

In the Persian exhibit, in the Palace 
of Manufactures, many bits of exqui- 
site pottery, pieces of ancient armory, 
silver bric-a-brac and wonderful woven 
rugs so rare and priceless that their 
real value will never be determined 


pieces, is worth not less than $15,000. 
In the royal pottery collection are 150 
pieces, with a total value of not less 
than a quarter of a million dollars. 
This includes the famous Bowl of 
Contemplation, 900 years old and one 


that could not be duplicated by a sin- 


gle collector. The famous Persian rugs 
represent every possible school of 
weaving and embroidery. There are 
velvets, brocades and cashmeres of 
every century, from the ninth to the 
fifteenth. There is the cloth of gold 
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of the 14th century, including one that 
shows Adam, Eve, the tree of lite, the 
cypress and the apple, a rare bit of 
embroidery that has been sought by 
every collector in the world, but which 
still remains in the possession of the 
Shah of Persia. The royal rug of 
camel’s wool that has been used but 
once each year during the past two 
centuries during the royal reception, is 
on exhibition. More than one hun- 
dred women worked upon this creation 
for twelve years; and as it is spread 
before the visitor, he is informed that 
it is not for sale, but that its value is in 
excess of $100,000. The priceless gir- 
dle worn by the Shah Abbie in the 
16th century is displayed, as well as a 
reproduction of the Shah’s room, set up 
in tapestries, tables, chairs and desks, 
none of which are less than four hun- 
dred years old. Many of the rugs 
have experienced the tread of a million 
feet during all the centuries; but the 
handwork of the ancient Persians had 
been wrought so well that there is little 
Or no indication of wear. 

In the Italian pavilion, in the Italian 
section of the Palace of Varied Indus- 
tries, and in the Palace of Manufac- 
tures, is a display of what is pro- 
nounced to be one of the two finest col- 
lections of laces in the world. Only 
one other collection in the world, it is 
said, is its rival—that now owned by 
the Dowager Queen Margherita of 
Italy, to whom the world is indebted 
for the revival of the rare art of Ital- 
ian lace making. The laces were all 
made in Venice or on the island of Bu- 
rano, close by. Hundreds of skilled 
employees have made them on cush- 
ions by needle. Among these magnifi- 
cent exhibits is a point de Venice table 
cloth of the 14th century, valued at 
$15,000; a Burano lace scarf of the 
13th century, with a foundation of 
tulle and a border of Rosselina lace. 
This piece is absolutely priceless, and 
it may be said that the thread used to 
make Burano lace is so fine that the 
girls working on it are obliged to wear 
two pairs of glasses; a teacloth from 
the 17th century represents Raffaelo’s 
painting of the twelve hours in point 
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de Venice and filet; a small lace cush- 
ion top about 20 by 39 inches depicts 
Botticelli’s “Spring,” and is valued at 
$400. A beautiful tea cloth represents 
Guide Reni’s “Aurora.” A parasol of 
Burano lace modestly represents $800, 
while when one is shown a small strip 
of Argentan and is told it is worth 
$1,000, and a small metro of Parpari- 
zenice is $1,100, the visitor realizes 
how milady cannot help being extrava- 
gant. No wonder she must be almost 
forcibly dragged away from this dis- 
play, and she begins to wish she also 
were a collector of laces. Their charm 
is irresistible. The exhibit is in charge 
of Pietro Cattadori, the largest col- 
lector of laces in the world, represent- 
ing the Scuolo Burano, which is under 
the patronage of Dowager Queen Mar- 
gherita. 

In addition to the unusual collection 
of laces, Italy displays many valuable 
bronzes, marbles, specimens of carved 
furniture, painted velvets, silks, hats, 
musical instruments, motor cars, wines 
and food products. A large and beau- 
tiful collection of modern Italian sculp- 
tures by many of the foremost sculp- 
tors of the day is displayed in the Pal- 
ace of Manufactures. These include 
the famous statue, Christ emerging 
from the Pagan Temple, by Professor 
Raffaelo Romanelli, who is pronounced 
by many notable critics to be the fore- 
most of European sculptors; the Foun- 
tain with the Frog by the same sculp- 
tor; Napoleon at Moscow, by Prof. 
Venetti; the Pompeiian Girl and Al- 
gerian Girl, Maternal Love, and other 
striking decorative groups. The bril- 
liant contrasts in the statuary are se- 
cured through the combined use of 
marble and bronzes, which give a life- 
like effect to the figures. The beauti- 
ful Italian pavilions which won the 
grand prix for foreign pavilions at the 
Exposition, is always crowded with 
eager and enthusiastic throngs of sight- 
seers. In the pavilion, which is in 
reality not one, but eight interconnect- 
ing structures grouped around Italian 
courts, one finds the architecture of 
typical cities at the height of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. 


— 


C. C. Moore, President of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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An elaborate exhibit of especial in- 
terest at this time is that ot Switzer- 
land, which, although a neutral nation, 
has 350,000 men in arms guarding her 
borders. In the adequate commercial 
and artistic representation of Switzer- 
land, there are represented the chief 
watchmaking companies of the Re- 
public, as also hundreds of displays 
illustrating the household handicrafts. 
The Berner Wood Carvers Association 
of Marringen has an exhibit of the 
marvelous wares which only the Swiss, 
in their winter nights, have learned to 
execute. Tiny figures of a thousand 
sorts will be borne away from the Ex- 
position to the ends of the earth as sou- 
venirs of the remarkable Swiss exhibit. 
Rare iaces, skillful embroiders, hand- 
carved ivories from Bale, fans and 
bric-a-brac are in the display. A char- 
acteristic Swiss chalet has been erected 
in the Palace of Varied Industries by 
one of the leading chocolate com- 
panies. 

The displays of the Scandinavian 
nations, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, each of which is represented 
in a State pavilion in characteristic ar- 
chitecture, have never been surpassed 
at an American Exposition. The art 
exhibit of Norway, part of which came 
from Venice on the Jason and the rest 
of which was shipped on the Jultan- 
dra, which took an Arctic course far to 
the north of the Orney Islands to avoid 
the war zone, is displayed in the annex 
of the Palace of Fine Arts, and occu- 
pies five rooms devoted to painting and 
sculpture, and two rooms to graphic 
art. The Norwegian Pavilion, always 
crowded with visitors, is filled with 
dioramas and panoramas portraying 
the scenic charms of the country, the 
northern fjords, the lofty, spruce-clad 
mountains, the fishing industry; and 
there are many models of ships of the 
fleet of merchant steamers which 
carry the shipping of the kingdom. Du- 
plicates in miniature of ancient war 
craft used by the berserkers of the 
early days and ancient galleys of the 
type the Norwegians used when they 
first learned of the shores of North 
America are exhibited. 


Another European display of extra- 
ordinary interest is that of the Repub- 
lic of France. This is largely portrayed 
in the French national pavilion, al- 
though France has made an elaborate 
display of art works in the exhibit 
palaces including the Palace of Fine 
Arts, and is notably represented with 
her wines, her machinery and laces in 
the Palace of Manufactures. One of 
the interesting exhibits in the latter 
palace is a new type of rapid firing gun 
now employed by the legions of 
France. In the French pavilion are 
many priceless relics and antiques, as 
well as displays of modern commercial 
art, the latter including remarkable 
exhibits of life size models draped in 
the latest Parisian fashions. The most 
noted modistes of Paris reveal the lat- 
est gowns, and the styles which they 
decree are accepted as the ultimatum 
of the fashionable world. 

Included in the French display are 
models of the famous French dolls, 
priceless Gobelin tapestries of Louis 
IV, relics of Rochambeau, Lafayette, 
Balzac, Victor Hugo and other French 
notables. The four great tapestries 
which, with many modern tapestries, 
are in the pavilion, belong to a suite 
of eleven, the cartoons for which were 
the work of Le Brun, the great painter, 
who was appointed to take charge of 
the Gobelin factory in the reign of 
Louis XIV. They were made between 
the years 1664 and 1683, and represent 
different scenes in the life of Alexan- 
der the Great, the conquests of the 
wild tribes of Asia being the theme 
of the scenes, a theme which lends it- 
self to graphic portrayal because of the 
slaves, elephants and mighty though 
crude implements of war employed at 
that time. These tapestries are of enor- 
mous value, reaching into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, not only on ac- 
count of their age and the softness of 
their colors, but because they are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and are, as well, the 
achievements of the greatest artist of 
the period of Louis XIV. 

The superb Netherlands pavilion, its 
giant towers rising far into the air 
and surmounted by many flagstaffs, 
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is attracting the attention from visi- 
tors in all parts of the world. Fish- 
ing scenes in Holland are reproduced 
in magnificent panoramas and dio- 
ramas. Models of railway cars, of 
steamships, displays of tin and rubber 
and sugar from the Netherlands’ opu- 
lent possessions in the East Indies, to- 
gether with illuminated dioramic 
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terraces up their precipitous sides. One 
is here borne into a far country, into 
the Orient of spices, of rich mines, 
and vast plantations with all its fasci- 
nation and strange life. 

Portugal is represented by an attrac- 
tive pavilion; and Belgium, through 
the co-operation of France, has a great 
section entirely its own in the French 


Palace of Fine 


scenes with alcoves from which the 
sightseer may gaze down upon appar- 
ently distant fields dotted with tiny 
factories, great irrigation flumes; while 
nearer, as though upon the edge of 
some frowning cliff, is seen the tropic 
foliage of the country, and farther 
away rise the lofty mountains indented 
by rice fields that rise like steps in 


national pavilion. Spain is represented 
with many priceless paintings and 
works of art, and in the commercial 
section by her wines, tapestries and 
valuable antiques. 

Thus it is that the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, despite the 
greatest war in the history of the 
world, presents a brilliant and unexam- 
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THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSE. 


pled display of the artistic achieve- 
ments of the European nations, and he 
who visits the Exposition may rest as- 
sured that each has displayed those 
arts and crafts in which it has at- 
tained prominence, and that it has 
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never been the good fortune of Ameri- 
cans to behold in America so wonderful 
and comprehensive a collection of Eu- 
ropean displays as at this Exposition, 
in which thirteen European nations are 
participating. 


The Court of the Universe 


(Panama-Pacific Exposition) 


Beautiful as morning on the hills 

Its gleaming columns soar against the light, 
The Court to cosmic service consecrate. 

About it blow the winds of all the seas. 
Beneath its feet in strong-lipped melody 

The waves purr out their far-brought song. 
Above it spheres the blue of cloud-sailed sky 
As fair as dreams of heaven on summer morn 
That stir with tremblings as of angels’ wings 
Dipping afar from some far-gloried sphere. 
And in the air about it is a chant 

All made of golden sounds that lift the soul— 
Bright stairs of melody the spirit mounts 

To catch the wing-tip gleam of Things Beyond. 


Night-high above it in the purple deeps 

Stars the bright planet of its destiny— 

To offer wide-flung hospice to the world, 

Where peaceful in a peaceful land may meet 

All men, all tongues, all nations, and all climes. 
While in the elder hemisphere War rolls 

His bloody thunders on the groaning earth, 

And cries of men, and prayers of anguished wives, 
And helpless children’s innocent, starved wails 
Go up in hideous clamor to the skies, 

Here there is peace, and welcome, for all men. 
Here, in this high-set Court, whose columns 
Seek aloft into the blue, Grecian in line, 

Gothic in height of heavenward aspiration, 

Of all the world, for all the world, in all, 

They meet, all men, heavy-handed with their gifts; 
With trophies—not of war, nay! never that!— 
But gains of peace in bloodless conflict won 

By work of hands, and might of brain and will; 
The precious things that they have patient wrought, 
Or delved for, carven, welded, painted, hewn— 
All things that mean the onward, upward course 
From out the Darkness to the Light beyond, 
Hither they bring, man’s offering to man. 


JESSIE MAUDE Wrypsro. 


Surveying the table from an overhead branch. 


Innkeeper to Birds and Squirrels 


DRAWINGS BY ANDREW P. HILL. 


By Amanda Mathews 


guests cared not a wheat grain 

for the traditions of the hospice, 

though even within their brief 
memories it had been Jack London’s 
outdoor dining-room. That was before 
the story writer left Wake-Robin 
Lodge at Glen Ellen, to dwell on his 
own ranch hard by. 

The room which I occupied during a 
stay at Wake-Robin Lodge last fall 
looked directly into this deserted syl- 
van place of refreshment. On the 
other side of it flowed Wildwater 
Creek. The refectory was sheltered 
and partly inclosed by manzanita, 
buckeye, oak and maple. Its furnish- 
ings were of the rudest—a rusty cook- 
stove which no longer sent smoke up 
into the branches, a roughly-carpen- 
tered kitchen table and a larger dining 
table covered with weather damaged 
oilcloth. Two home-made benches and 
a prostrate tree trunk were still hospit- 
ably in place about this abandoned 
board, just as when in Jack London’s 
time, laughter, socialism, jests and 


FURRED and _ feathered 


Spencerian philosophy mingled with 
the wind in the tree-tops and the trill- 
ing of the creek. 

“Why not perpetuate the good cheer 
of this already dedicated spot by enter- 
taining here humanity’s little cousins of 
the wood?” thought I, and scattered 
grain on stove and tables. 

The birds and squirrels were right- 
fully distrustful. All summer the 
vicinity had been pervaded by noisy 
and disturbing campers. Fall had 
banished the campers but had brought 
the hunters in their stead. Small won- 
der that the wood folk did not trust 
their human kin! 

The bluejays flew by the bower with 
mocking screech. “Nothing doing! 
Nothing doing!” I must crave indul- 
gence for the bluejay’s language. He 
is a natural rowdy and his raucous 
squawk can be translated only into 
slang. 

Then I tried the experiment of plac- 
ing wheat in troughs made of fluted 
moldings, which were fastened among 
the branches above the tables. Thus 
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a bird fluttering casually about would 
find himself perched, as it were, at a 
quick-lunch counter. 

These molding troughs proved good 
advertising, for gradually the birds 
took note of the feast below. After 
flitting to half a dozen nearby twigs 
to survey the proposed destination 
from as many view points, a bird per- 
son would flash down, snatch a grain 
or two, and be off in a self inspired 
panic. Often, after all these prelimi- 
naries, one would change his mind in 
mid-air and shoot back to an upper 
branch for still further cautionary con- 
sideration. 

It was fully a week after my birds 
had become somewhat accustomed to 
the stove and small weather-darkened 
table before they ventured to alight 
on the oil cloth and this table con- 
tinued less popular to the end of the 
season. Did their instincts warn them 
that they were dangerously conspicu- 
ous against this whiter ground? There 
seemed no other reason for this avoid- 
ance than the non-conformity of the 
oilcloth background with nature’s pro- 
tective color scheme. 

After registering a number of regu- 
lar patrons, my next step was to make 
the spread still more popular by in- 
creasing the menu with fruits and nuts, 
lettuce leaves and bits of bread. At 
once the tables were deserted, and the 
jays flew off, jeering: “It’s all off. It’s 
all off!” Sure enough the sillies were 
afraid of this strange conglomeration. 
The intruding objects, however, be- 
haved with such comforting stolidity 
that by the end of a week confidence 
was restored. 

Indeed, it increased most charming- 
ly: no longer was it look and peck, look 
and peck, look and—away for no rea- 
son at all. The guests got past their 
constrained company manners, and 
acted out their several natures with 
free-hearted hilarity. At times the 
Caravansary would be thronged and 
seldom was it entirely unfrequented 
during the daylight hours. 

Juncos, bluejays and towhees were 
my regular patrons from the first. The 
juncos came singly, doubly, trebly 


“Righteously distrustful.” 


and lastly in flocks. The junco be- 
longs to the fringilline connection, and 
is so closely related to the snowbird of 
the Eastern States that “western snow- 
bird” is another name by which he 
goes. The variety found about Glen 
Ellen is a plump little dark tan bird 
with lighter breast. The males wear 
navy-blue monklike hoods, while the 
females affect hoods matching the rest 
of their plumage. 

The juncos’ table manners were ex- 
ceedingly demure—no conversation— 
only the tapping of their tiny bills. 
But when they had dined and were 
perched on adjacent branches, they 
kept up a “tut! tut!” for all the world 
like the favorite disapproving inter- 
jection of old-fashioned people. No 
one could hear this “tut! tut! tut!” and 
doubt that they were gossiping about 
the other guests. 

They surely could find nothing to 
deplore in the conduct of the towhees 
who behaved most decorously, unless 
it was that the male towhee usually 
came alone, and the gossipy juncos 
may have felt commiseration for the 
female who must have had to be sat- 
isfied with hearing what her lord had 
for dinner. The towhee is a plump, 
brown, robin-sized bird of simple, un- 
ambitious spirit and humble habits. 
He would fly up to the table from be- 
neath the bushes, where he was ever- 
lastingly hopping and pecking, help 
himself modestly and moderately from 
the edge of the table, and fly down 
home again. 

But the buccaneer blue-jays! What 
opportunities they offered for the eter- 
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nal tut-tutting of the juncos! They 
came in gangs—the jays—and were of 
two distinct varieties, the Steller and 
the California, equally striking and 
picturesque. The Steller jay wears a 
jetty helmet with high crest, the cloak 
of a cavalier, short, round and of a 
velvety black, while the rest of his 
active person is enveloped in dark, 
purplish blue. The California jay has 
no crest, and wears a coat of the 
brightest imaginable blue, the lapels 
of which almost meet in front over his 
light gray waistcoat. 

The females of both species dress 
exactly like the males—tut! tut! tut! 
shame on them! The Steller jay, with 
his rakish crest, seems the greater 
rowdy, but such is not the real case. 
The California jay, notwithstanding 
the elegant genuflection he invariably 
makes when helping himself to a 
grain, is the low-browed brigand who 
commits the more atrocious crimes 
against the eggs and young of other 
birds. With all their moral shortcom- 
ings, both jays are nevertheless jolly 
good fellows, and their dash and bra- 
vado are most captivating. 

Of my furry patrons, the common 
ground squirrels were the first to ap- 
pear. The gray and black fleckings 
of their fur are decidedly pretty, but 
according to the canons of squirrel 
beauty their heads are disproportion- 
ately large and their tails are scrubby. 
Their manners are correspondingly 
plebeian. They would fill their cheek 
pockets so full of wheat that they 
looked like bad cases of double mumps 
—scooting to their holes, and back 
again for more. Slices of apple, how- 
ever, they would sit up and nibble on 
the table, holding them genteelly in 
their front paws, thus showing that, 
after all, they knew somewhat of 
squirrel etiquette. Nor were they al- 
together greedy, for they would delay 
after dinner to disport themselves 
most gleefully. One, the most ven- 
turesome, investigated the stove, and 
even went so far inside the stovepipe 
I did not look for him to emerge un- 
assisted, but part way down, with a 
mighty scratching and scrambling, he 
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evidently righted himself, since he 
emerged covered with soot. 

A belated comer at my inn was that 
tiny electric flash of animal life, the 
California chipmunk. The dear, perky 
little chap would dart from stove to 
tables, and tables to stove, every mo- 
tion a lightning jerk. 

But the “lions,” to speak in human 
parlance, I most desired to entertain 
at my board were the gray tree squir- 
rels, with their glorious bushy tails, 
like curled ostrich plumes. But unfor- 
tunately they had long been the target 
for every hunter, and consequently 
they were the shyest of all the squir- 
rels. I was aware that several were 
living in a grove of young redwoods 
across the creek, and hopefully noted 
that, day after day, their clucking bark 
could be heard nearer. Finally an oc- 
casional one would cross the creek on 
an air-route of overhead branches. For 
some days he would not venture down 
to my bowered tables, but would sur- 
vey them from his branch of safety, 
barking and pounding the bough with 
his tiny front paws in earnest denun- 
ciation of the whole institution. At 
last it came about that the tree squir- 
rels would trail their magnificent 
brushes through my corridors or curl 
them over their backs as they partook 
of the nuts on my board. 

It was the way of all the squirrels 
to hold long, loud, barking or cheep- 
ing soliloquies off in the brush, appar- 
ently anent the dangers of the under- 
taking, but their actual coming was 
always swift and silent. Chipmunk 
and ground squirrel came with the 
short run alternated with full stop 
which is the characteristic gait of 
many wild denizens, but the big gray 
tree squirrel billowed along in a con- 
tinuous poem of flowing motion. 

A covey of mountain quail that 
ranged up and down the bank of the 
creek happened to discover the inn late 
one afternoon, and flew up to the low 
limbs of a buckeye for chittering con- 
sultation. Afterwards they made their 
supper from the wheat. scattered on 
the ground and then went to roost in 
the buckeye so as to be on hand for 
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an early breakfast. Such confidence 
was touching when one considers that 
the poor things were, at this season, 
hunted daily from cover to cover. 

Their first ceremonious investiga- 
tion was not repeated; day after day 
they would file directly up the trail 
to the bower, led by a self-important 
little cock with pon-pon crest float- 
ing proudly backward. As the entire 
covey scratched among the leaves, 
manifestly at their ease, they were ab- 
surdly chicken-like. 

By this time the study of social re- 
lations at the inn was most fascinat- 
ing. Quail, ground squirrels and blue- 
jays would all be eating separated by 
distances of less than a foot. Not once 
did I observe the least show of hos- 
tility on the part of any banqueter to- 
ward another of a different sort. 

There were, however, certain rules 
of precedence observed without their 
being actively enforced. In general, 
less in size made way for greater. 
When the blue-jays came to one table 
the juncos moved over to the other; 
when ground or tree squirrel appeared 
the chipmunk twinkled himself out of 
the direct path. 

On the other hand, the squirrel held 
himself the social superior of the bird 
regardless of size. Quail and blue- 
jay would sidestep a bit for squirrel, 
but never squirrel for quail, nor blue- 
jay. Even the chipmunk realized his 
squirrelship, and would feed blithely 
right under the beak of a blue-jay, 
who could have lifted him off the table 
by the scruff of his neck, but did not, 
although it is hard to credit the arro- 
gant jay with deference for his betters. 

Family bickerings, however, were 
endless. There were peckings and 
chasings among the quail. The blue- 
jays were engaged in continuous quar- 
rel. No jay would think of feasting 
without screeching his call note over 
and over. Yet when another jay re- 


sponded, the first would change his cry 
to one suggesting the crescendo of 
tomcats threatening combat. The din- 
ing table was large enough to seat 
eight humans, but it would hold two 
jays just long enough for them to set- 
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tle which one should go and which re- 
main. 

The greater amiability of the juncos 
may be measured by the fact that six 
of them could feed peaceably on the 
yard-square table. The seventh comer, 
however, was evicted, or stayed at 
some other junco’s expense, the matter 
being decided by a chippering duel in 
mid-air above the table. Are they 
superstitious regarding seven at table, 
or do six juncos to the yard constitute 
company and seven a crowd? 

Beside the regular boarders, my inn 
had many transients. A beautiful pair 
of woodpeckers lighted one day on an 
oak sapling close by the cookstove, 
looked the institution over at their 
ease, held a consultation, and flew 
away, never to return. I can only sur- 
mise that they were on a diet, and also 
believed in pecking wood for an hour 
before meals. Other transients that 
came on rare occasions for a hasty 
grain were those exquisite scraps of 
bird life, the wren, titmouse and “wild 
canary.” The last named, gaily suited 
in gold and olive green, is more cor- 
rectly designated as the California 
The -titmouse, while 
neutrally colored as the wren, is a 
piquant chit on account of his very 
large round black eye and his gray 
crest, cut quaintly like the Steller 
blue-jay’s. 

‘“‘What fire burns in that little chest, 
so frolic, stout and_ self-possest,” 
writes Emerson of his New England 
cousin. 

These birdlings acted much more at 
home in the trees close about my win- 
dow than at the inn. They seemed too 
timidly domestic for such hurly-burly 
public feeding. Indeed the wren 
chirped something about their being, 
“Content with a little beetle on a quiet 
bough.” 

The water thrush, dwelling among 
the alders of the creek just below my 
spa never showed himself even once. 
Who can blame this nature poet? Im- 
agine his being elbowed by the Philis- 
tine jays and measured up by the com- 
placent “tut! tut!” of the juncos! 

After a fortnight observance from 
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my window, I managed to introduce 
myself into the midst of my small peo- 
ple by taking up my station a few feet 
closer each day. Abrupt motions 
frightened them, but gentle, swaying 
movements like wind-stirred boughs 
did not disturb them. But the first day 
that I ventured to sit on the autumn 
leaves between table and stove, the 
blue-jays were my undoing. The 
tables were occupied by juncos and 
towhees, while some quail and a 
ground squirrel fed at my feet, and a 
gray squirrel at the top of an oak was 
considering an approach. The jays 
darted through the diningroom, squall- 
ing this warning: “Jigger! Jigger! 
That’s no stump! That’s.no stump! 
Jigger! Jigger! Jigger!” 

The gray squirrel heeded, and put 
four trees between himself and me 
before he paused to voice his indigna- 
tion. Juncos and towhees heeded and 
flew away; the quail scuttled down the 
bank. But the braver ground squirrel 
sat up at attention and looked me over. 
Seeing no harm in me, and concluding 
he was smarter than any blue-jay, he 
let himself down comfortably and re- 
sumed his meal. I laughed. The 
squirrel fled with a comical shriek of 


dismay, which I interpreted: “Zounds! 
That is no stump! I am betrayed.” 

Nevertheless, it was not long before 
the jays, too, would feed within reach 
of my hand—almost. The tree folk 
accepted my presence, but not with- 
out more or less constraint and anx- 
iety. The birds never lighted on me, 
nor did the squirrels climb me. 

If I played at being a sort of Provi- 
dence to fur and feathers, Stuffed Cal- 
ico, the Lodge house cat was certainly 
their Devil. I protected them from 
him as best I could, but one day in the 
laundry there was discovered a chip- 
munk tail which would whisk no more, 
and my one chipmunk never disported 
himself about the stove and tables 
again. 

I could not feel myself entirely 

guiltless of helping to bring about the 
catastrophe. I had cajoled Stuffed 
Calico’s victim to this doom; he was 
“butchered to make a writer’s holi- 
day.” 
‘ Unfortunate wildlings! It seems 
that when for our passing pleasure we 
humans win their confidence, we do 
but increase their risks already dis- 
tressingly numerous in a world which 
thev must find most ungentle. 


COMPENSATION 


They pruned my sheltering tree. | 
I loved each low, wide-spreading, graceful bough, 
Through which the sunshine sifted down to me. 


I mourned them all. 


Mine is a wider view, 


But now— 


The opal river, and the brooding sky, 
The hills in strange, supernal splendors new. 
Day’s glories flashing by. 


So when some fair joy goes 
Radiant with bloom and blessing, till ’tis past, 
Love’s Hand may to our tear-filled eyes disclose 


A dearer joy at last. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 
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Memories of Mark Twain 


By William Alfred Corey 


W. W. Barnes. 


all history is contained in the bio- 

graphies of the men and women 

who participated in or helped to 
mould events. * If so, reminiscence has 
its historical value, and as the “days 
of gold” period in the chronology of 
the West recedes and the pioneers of 
that romantic time grow older and 
fewer, their reminiscences grow more 
valuable. 

Herewith are set down some hitherto 
unpublished incidents culled from the 
recollections of Mr. W. W. Barnes, of 
Oakland, concerning Samuel L. Clem- 
ens while the great humorist was 
“Roughing It” in Virginia City, Ne- 
vada. Incidentally, Mr. Barnes is 
nearing his eightieth year, and has 


|: WAS Emerson’s contention that 


been a newspaper man ever since he 
was large enough to hold a stick and 
reach the cap boxes and old enough to 
push a pencil. He worked on the Vir- 
ginia City Union in the early ’50’s, 
and he has published or been con- 
nected with various newspapers in the 
San Joaquin Valley and other parts of 
the State until very recent years. In 
his capacity as a newspaper man, Mr. 
Barnes has seen much of the history 
of the West in the making, and has 
known intimately many famous men. 

Barnes met Clemens in Virginia 
City, Nevada, during the later years 
of the Civil War. Barnes was then 
working on the Union, while Clemens 
was doing his first reportorial work on 
the rival paper, the Enterprise. 

Real news was scarce in Virginia 
City at times in those days, and as 
readers of “Roughing It” will remem- 
ber, the author frankly admits that 
many of his stories were fabrications. 
Clemens, it will be remembered, men- 
tions the load of hay which was made 
to enter the town from many different 
directions, and to encounter a wide 
variety of strange adventures so as to 
make “news” and fill space. 

Mr. Barnes remembers a more sen- 
sational case in point. Readers of the 
Enterprise were astonished to find in 
the paper one day the story of a man 
named Brown who had massacred his 
whole family, consisting of a wife and 
seven children. The killing, said to 
have been committed on some isolated 
mountain ranch, was described with all 
of a young reporter’s gory fidelity to 
detail. After the butchery, the mur- 
dered had scalped all his victims, filled 
himself with corn juice and rode into 
town, where he proudly exhibited his 
string of scalps and finished the cele- 
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bration. Of course, not the smallest 
part of the story was true, but it sold 
the paper and helped the reporter to 
hold his job. Clemens was probably 
the original yellow journalist. 

Mr. Barnes has something to say 
about the famous Jumping Frog story. 
‘This story, “The Famous Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County,” was the 
original corner stone of Mark Twain’s 
fame as a humorist. Barnes says 
Clemens stole the story. The story, 
before Clemens ever heard of it, was 
written by Samuel Seabough, and was 
published in the San Andreas Inde- 
pendent, the leading newspaper of 
Calaveras County. Seabough was edi- 
tor of the Independent. Incidentally, 
Seabough was himself a _ picturesque 
character in that period. He had been 
a school teacher, was a brilliant writer, 
and had a marvelously retentive mem- 
ory. He was author of articles on vari- 
ous phases of the Civil War that at- 
tracted national attention. Like so 
many other newspaper men at that 
time he was a victim of the liquor 
habit. 

Seabough got the story of the Jump- 
ing Frog from a man named Parker, 
who was afterwards a member of the 
Legislature from Mono County. Par- 
ker had lost money in betting on the 
jumping abilities of a frog in a saloon 
at Mokelumne Hill, which was the 
county seat of Calaveras County. To 
recoup his losses, Parker procured a 
croaker very much resembling the 
jumping frog of the saloon from Chili 
Gulch, a frog infested locality near 
Mokelumne Hill. He pried open the 
frog’s mouth, filled its bulging body 
with shot, and carrying it to the saloon, 
boldly challenged the owner of the 
champion frog to a contest. Then he 
adroitly managed, without letting the 
move seen, substitute his 
“loaded” frog for the famous jumper. 
Naturally, when the line was chalked 
on the bar-room floor, and the frogs, 
under the interested gaze of the on- 
lookers, were simultaneously tickled 


with a straw, Parker’s frog won in a 
jump, as it were, and he had the laugh 


and the glory and the coin on his side. 


Seabough, Mr. Barnes says, wrote the 
story and published it in his paper. 
Clemens simply warmed it over, 
dished it up as his own, and got all 
the credit. 

Mr. Barnes also well remembers the 
episode of the Sanitary Sack of Flour, 
which is a part of Nevada’s annals. A 
mayoralty election was to be held near 
the town of Austin. A man named 
Gridley was the Republican candidate, 
while the Democratic candidate’s name 
was Beal. It was agreed between the 
rivals that the unsuccessful aspirant 
was to carry a fifty-pound sack of flour 
to the top of a hill near the town. 

Beal was elected, and Gridley cheer- 
fully toted the sack of flour to the top 
of the hill, under the eyes of most of 
the town’s population. Having done 
this, he proposed that the flour be sold 
to the highest bidder for the benefit of 
the National Sanitary Commission, 
which was the forerunner of the pres- 
ent International Red Cross Society. 

This was agreed to by all parties, 
and the sack of flour was sold and re- 
sold many times. It was carried about 
all over Nevada and California, and 
sold again and again. It was the means 
of bringing many thousands of dollars 
to the humane cause represented by 
the Sanitary Commission. When it 
was sold in Virginia City the em- 
ployees of the rival newspapers, the 
Union and the Enterprise, clubbed to- 
gether and started bidding against 
each other. There was more or less 
feeling between the two publications, 
professional, political and otherwise, 
and the employees of the Enterprise 
were in the habit of referring to the 
Union crowd as “Rebels,” ‘Copper- 
heads,” etc. Nevertheless, the Union 
boys came to the bat with a purse of 
$100 for the sack of flour. Clemens 
passed the hat in the Enterprise office 
and raised the Union’s bid by $50. Not 
to be outdone, the “Democrats” 
brought their bid up to $213, and car- 
ried off the prize. Incidentally, this 
historic sack of flour eventually came 
into the possession of Gridley, who 
first carried it up the hill at Austin. 
Gridley’s descendants, who live at Mo- 
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desto, are said to still have this sack 
of flour enclosed in a buckskin bag. 

Something of the old rivalry be- 
tween the “boys” of the Union and 
those of the Enterprise, in the historic 
days of the Comstock Lode, must still 
linger in the heart of one of them who, 
though feeble with age, yet maintains 
the spirit of the old days. For the old 
pioneer tells a story of Mark Twain 
which has never before seen print, and 
which, while a characteristic prank of 
the young fun-maker, and typical of 
the West that was all wild and very 
woolly, still was considered a rather 
coarse joke. 

Artemus Ward, then on his Western 
lecture tour, had reached Virginia City 
and was billed to lecture in the princi- 
pal hall. Naturally, he found con- 
genial spirits in the city of sudden for- 


tunes. Among these was “Sam” 


Clemens. .The visiting humorist also 
found spirits in bottles which were 
more than congenial. 

But it was hardly fair in Clemens, 
with the lecture hour drawing near, to 
get Ward hopelessly drunk, black 
his face with burnt cork and _ then 
thrust him out before his waiting au- 
dience. In fact, it was, as Mr. Barnes 
tersely characterized it, “A damn dirty 
trick.” But so be it. There is a burnt 
cork period in every man’s life, and 
both Mark Twain and Artemus Ward 
were in that period of their lives at 
that time. It was also the burnt cork 
period in the life of the West in gen- 
eral, and so the audience itself, prob- 
ably, regarded the matter as a great 
joke, and alone worth the price of ad- 
mission 


THE 


“Until death do us part”— 
Ah, dearest heart, 

We scorn the ancient lie 
And death defy, 


You and I! 


Mayhap you journey far 
From star to star; 

On earth the paths you trod 
Led up to God, 

Spurned the sod: 


Mayhap you know the rest 
We deemed was best; 

But you and I are one— 
Such love begun 

Is not undone, 


And be we flame or dust, 
Serene I trust 

That one same fate will be 
For you and me 


Eternally! 


VIRGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 
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The Criminal in the Drama 


By Ella Costillo Bennett 


cided change in the drama, and 

the playwright who starts the 
change—that is, gets his play 
before the public first—either blazes 
the trail for a new style of play, or, 
striking a chord of popularity, is the 
keynote for floundering playwrights. 
Seeing what takes, they proceed to 
supply the supposed demand. It 
would be difficult to determine, if those 
who follow are imitators, and naturally 
fall in line, when somebody starts the 
procession, or whether, with a similar 
idea, long germinating, they proceed 
to the firing line when they discover 
the field has been made ready. Any- 
way, new plays along the line of a 
“hit” follow in rapid succession. And 
the why and wherefore does not con- 
cern us so much as the type of play 
the present vogue has foisted upon us. 
The criminal is in the limelight, not 
as a specimen of the race to be studied 
under the microscope; not as a_ sub- 
ject for pathological examination, nor 
yet as a part of society to exemplify 
the truth and facts, and problems; but 
as a victim, a martyr, a product of ill- 
treatment; No one will gainsay that 
there are many people who commit 
crime—‘criminals by occasion,” as 
Lombroso calls them, who are not ad- 
dicted to crime, but under excessive 
rage, jealousy or great temptation, 
commit a crime—not crimes. Then 
there is the criminal of circumstances, 
who under the stress of dire misfortune 
—either unable to bear continued suf- 
fering, or in a weak mood, chooses be- 
tween two evils—not necessarily the 
lesser—and commits a crime. For 
these there is naturally sympathy, and 
should be moderate leniency; but these 
are not the types in the drama. The 


cices few years there is a de- 


playwright seems to prefer to deal with 
the habitual criminal, or the criminal 
who considers himself a victim of so- 
ciety, because he prefers “easy money” 
to that obtained by the slow, hard pro- 
cess of work—the common lot of man. 
Many of us can look back to the 
day when the melodrama held the 
boards, likewise the breath of the pub- 
lic. In this type of play the heroine 
was the gentle, lovable, erring daugh- 
ter of poor, unsophisticated country 
parents, usually the victim of some 
city scoundrel of loud clothes, red ties 
and black, plastered hair; and who 
was unduly addicted to the cigarette 
habit. Indeed his favorite pose was to 
coolly smoke a cigarette in the face of 
the detective—in the last act, when 
he was led off in handcuffs, amid the 
rejoicing of the boys in the gallery, 
while he was almost ignored by father, 
mother and the returning erring daugh- 
ter—usually the victim of a mock mar- 
riage—now happily married to her old 
sweetheart, who had remained faithful 
throughout. This was in the time of 
“Hazel Kirk,” which many of us re- 
member in our bread-and-butter days, 
and which was one of the best of its 
kind. Then there was the erring wife. 
“East Lynn” and “Frou-Frou” came, 
and still come every other year, re- 
gardless of style—like Shakespeare. 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop,” “Parted” and 
various other plays followed, where 
husband and wife quarreled and made 
up over the child, or the dead child’s 
shoes, or something along that line. 
Later, the West loomed large upon 
the horizon, and the “Silver King” and 
“Arizona” and “Tennessee’s Pardner” 
and various others, some of them very 
good and wholesome, followed in suc- 
cession. Usually about two types of 
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plays are popular at the same time. 
Now it is the Symbolic play—and the 
steries of the underworld, neither with 
much to recommend them. 

And so on, down through various 
styles of society plays, problem plays, 
until some years ago, the thief in the 
drama became popular. This was go- 
ing far, and was a false appeal to the 
sympathies, but it drew, which is more 
to the point in the estimation of the 
playwright, actor and manager; and 
the moralist had little or no audience 
in his condemnation of this sort of 
drama, reason, logic, ethics all were 
side-tracked when “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,” “Raffles” and such, capped 
by “The Thief,” held the boards and 
swelled the box office receipts. Then 
followed “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” a 
play not in the least true to life, but 
pleasing, amusing and not one that is 
apt to do any particular harm, for 
certainly no banker is going to be so 
false to his trust, or so foolish as to 
hand over all the cash funds of his 
bank to an ex-convict and safe- 
cracker for safe-keeping! 

This thief glorification, however, 
started something that is now in full 
swing, viz., plays of the underworld, 
where, as in one or two of these, the 
dramatist has held near the truth and 
not idealized the criminal, good may 
be accomplished, but in the great ma- 
jority of the plays in which the crimi- 
nal holds the center of the stage, the 
dramatist demands, nay, clamors for 
your approval, consequently much 
harm may be done. 

The really thinking, reasoning per- 
son cannot be hurt by them; but will 
any one contend that the audience is 
constituted of this class of people? On 
the contrary, a large number of boys 
and weak men, as well as a fair sprink- 
ling of women whose _ sentimentality 
needs only a few more sob sentences 
to make them maudlin, makes fully its 
pro rata of the audience. 

“The Crime of the Law,” the latest 
of the atrocities, is an appeal—pro- 
logue and epilogue, as well as the body 
of the play—to the public for Prison 
Reform, yet no better argument has 
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ever been written for the cold-blooded 
opposite side—which believes, once 
get the criminal behind the bars, keep 
him there. 

Any one who has posted himself, 
even casually, on the prison system, 
knows that it is foolish and cruel, and 
a glaring expose of poor economics. It 
does not need either sentiment or deep 
thinking to acknowledge the apparent 
facts; on the other hand, no thinking 
person classes all criminals—nor even 
a large per cent of them as victims of 
circumstances. The facts do not bear 
out the theories of the sentimentalists, 
and in putting on plays where the 
criminal is practically given a license 
to continue in crime, and all blame 
placed upon society, is to go to the 
other extreme and thereby retard, in- 
stead of assisting prison reform. “The 
Crime of the Law” is about the best 
brief presented for those who oppose 
any leniency or parole to the criminal; 
meantime, the young author, Rachel 
Marshall, who evidently has imagina- 
tion and considerable dramatic ability, 
and did a good, strong piece of work 
in “The Traffic” (excepting the finale) 
makes through this play a plea to the 
public for the criminal, thinking his 
ill treatment in the penitentiary is suf- 
ficient excuse for any subsequent crime 
—or crimes; but the plea falls flat. 
The play is not as a whole true to life 
—indeed, it is far from it. It is ex- 
ceedingly inartistic, and its criminals 
are so nauseating as to mitigate, if 
not justify, their ill treatment. 

A much stronger and more artistic 
play along the same line, is “Within 
the Law,” but even here, with that fine 
emotional actress, Margaret Illington, 
who shows a decided predilection for 
thieves—in the drama—having starred 
in Bernstein’s “Thief,” ‘“Kindling,” 
and “Within the Law” consecutively, 
there is such a repugnance to the thief, 
or in this case bunco woman, or semi- 
blackmailer, extortionist, etc., that not 
for one minute does sympathy go truly 
to Mary Turner. Had Mary taken re- 
venge on the Father alone, one’s sym- 
pathy would have been wholly with 
her, for despicable as the passion of 
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revenge may be, it can yet be dignified 
when the provocation has been great, 
as with Shylock and as with Mary 
Turner; but when the criminal makes 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, what 
right has he or she to challenge the 
same unjust attitude in those who 
brought about his suffering? Wherein 
was Mary Turner any better than her 
cold-blooded employer? Rather she 
was more despicable, for at least her 
employer believed her guilty of theft, 
but she, knowing his son true, kind 
and honorable, deliberately plans to 
make him suffer anguish and humilia- 
tion to revenge herself upon his father. 
Then, too, Mary did not hesitate to 
live in luxury off of her dishonest 
schemes, justifying herself because 
“only the dishonest were hurt,” but 
those, again to reimburse themselves, 
proceed to bunco some more honest 
people, who in their turn are indirect- 
ly helping to pay for Mary Turner’s 
luxury, and the gay little chum Aggie, 
is supposed to be excusable for black- 
mailing because she is virtuous! 
Playwrights are getting their morals 
sadly mixed when a lapse from the 
high standard of virtue—or purity— 
is considered the unpardonable sin, 
but bunco dealing, stealing and black- 
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mailing are considered quite respect- 
able, if you are discriminating in se- 
lecting as your victims only those who 
are not admirable or lovable, or more 
exactly speaking, do not meet with 
the approval of the aforesaid thief 
and blackmailer. 

“The Deep Purple” was a plea for 
sympathy and to let the criminal es- 
cape—and there followed others, and 
still they come! But of all types and 
styles of the drama that have passed 
before, this present fad of making the 
criminal a hero, martyr or victim— 
what you will—is by far the worst we 
have had. Sentimentality can go no 
further, and these plays and the les- 
son they strive to teach, would fail 
because of their fallacy, if it were not 
that two-thirds of the audience consists 
of the young, and therefore impres- 
sionable. It is not the habit of youth 
to think deeply, and the inexperience 
of the young makes them incapable of 
correct induction or deduction, so the 
damage done by the idealizing of the 
criminal is yet to be calculated, but 
this much good we can count on, its 
vogue will soon be ended, for styles 
come and go in the drama—even as 
other things—and the uglier the style 
the earlier its demise. Dei Gratia! 


rANOW A YALLE Y 


I know a little valley, far away, so far away, 

And my heart, my heart is longing to be back home in May. 

Oh, the purple of the mountains, with their tiny caps of snow, 

And the fragrance of the breezes, where the orange blossoms blow. 
There’s a mocking bird a-trilling, his song of pure delight, 

From an old oak where the roses climb, and wave their branches white. 
There’s a road within this valley, winding on with twists and turns, 
Dipping through a rocky hollow, green and fresh with dainty ferns. 
On beside brown tumbled fences, and an old adobe wall, 

Where the Cherokees climb and cluster and in festooned garlands fall. 
Oh, this valley where my heart is, far away, so far away, 

With the memories and stories of its olden Spanish day, 

This I know, though well I love it, that no words could ever tell, 

Half the languorous, dreamy beauty of my own San Gabriel. 


ELIZABETH A. WILBUR. 
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“Come, now, let us reason together, 
saith the Lords though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow.” —Isaiah 1:18. 


HEN a number of people as- 
WV sociate themselves, adopt a 
name, publish their doctrines 
to the world and invite mem- 
bers, their doctrines are properly sub- 
ject to public criticism. They still 
preserve their individual rights, how- 
ever. What a man believes or disbe- 
_lieves is his own business, and not 
subject to public criticism. Doctrines 
only may be criticised; and these 
should be honestly treated, not misrep- 
resented. This applies to every creed, 
every cult; and all honest people 
should welcome such investigation and 
truthful criticism. We assume that 
Christian Scientists, therefore, will ap- 
preciate what we now have to say as 
much as, or more than, others. We 
trust that we always have this attitude 
toward any criticism leveled against 
our public teachings. We are there- 
fore following the Golden Rule laid 
— by the Lord, and acknowledged 
y all. 

The growth of Christian Science has 
astonished the world. Its teachings 
seem to have appealed to a very in- 
telligent, well-to-do class of people, of 
considerable mental independence, 
possessed of considerable “backbone.” 
So far as we have conversed with them 
we find that physical healing seems to 
have been more or less associated with 
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(This is the first of a series of two articles on Christian Science. The second 
will appear in our next issue.) 


their conversion to their cult. Either 
themselves or their friends have been 
healed. Their realization of the cure 
brought them religious conviction in- 
stead of the doubts and wonderments 
of their previous experiences. The 
awakening to this conviction that there 
is a real power outside of man, a super- 
natural power, aroused a religious sen- 
timent such as they had never known 
before. It seems to them that they 
have started a new life. 

The reason for this is that nominal 
Christianity is merely a form of god- 
liness, without power or conviction. 
This form of godliness has spread to 
such an extent that the whole world is 
styled Christendom—Christ’s King- 
dom. In countries like Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia and Scandinavia, ap- 
proximately ninety-five per cent of the 
population are rated as Christians, 
even though some of these are in 
prison, some in insane asylums, and 
some too young to think at all or be 
‘anything. In Italy, everybody is rated 
a Christian—although amongst some 
of the Italians who come to our shores 
flourish works of the Devil, such as the 
Black Hand, the Mafia, etc. 


Bewildered Christendom. 


Additionally, a sincere class of 
Chri.tian people have, during the last 
fifty years, been in great perplexity 
because of the stupendous nonsense in- 
termingled with Truth which was 
handed down to us from the Dark 
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Ages. Under the increasing light, 
thinking people have not been able to 
swallow some of the monstrous state- 
ments of the creeds as readily as did 
their forefathers. The persecution of 
Baptists gave place to toleration—that 
they might baptize as they chose, even 
though their teaching that immersion 
is the door into the Church implied 
that all the unimmersed are outside 
the true Church, outside the pale of 
salvation, and hence prospectively sub- 
ject to eternal torture. Presbyterians 
and Methodists, unable to down each 
other on the subject of Election or 
Free Grace, agreed to “live and let 
live.” 

The great churches which formerly 
persecuted all others as heretics, for- 
bidding any to preach except by their 
ordinations, gradually found them- 
selves compelled to desist from mak- 
ing their tenets too prominent. Thus 
people are more or less bewildered as 
to what are the differences between 
the various denominations; and many 
conclude that the only difference is in 
forms, ceremonies, ordinations, etc. 

The doctrine that God had foreor- 
dained 999 out of every 1,000 to an 
eternity of torture in fire was gradually 
looked at as too horrible to believe. 
The alternative doctrine, that God did 
not foreordain the matter thus, but had 
not the wisdom or power to avoid such 
a catastrophe for His creatures, was 
equally repugnant. As a consequence, 
preachers began to tell that the destiny 
of the world was not literal fire, but 
gnawing of conscience, etc.—each 
manufacturing a Hell according to his 
own wisdom or ignorance and to suit 
his congregation. 

Under such conditions Christian 
Science was born, and has grown to its 
present proportions. Three things es- 
pecially favored it: (1) Its acceptance 
of the Bible. (2) Its rejection of ever- 
lasting torment, mental or physical. 
(3) Its teaching respecting Divine 
healing. Mrs. Eddy, the acknowledged 
head of Christian Science, had a keen 
mind and considerable wisdom in its 
exercise. She would hold to the Bible 
even though she needed to pervert its 
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teachings. She would not make her 
teachings respecting the future life too 
pronounced or too antagonistic to 
other theories. She contented herself 
with vague, ambiguous statements re 
the future life. She laid principal 
stress on healing, and settled all doc- 
trinal difficulties with the dictum that 
there is no evil, there is no sin, there 
is no death; that what have been called 
sin, death and evil are merely errors of 
the mind. 

The very absurdity of some of these 


‘statements advertised them. People 


said: What does it mean—There is no 
death, no sickness, no pain, no sorrow, 
no evil of any kind? Absurd! Later 
they said, We will see how Christian 
Scientists explain death, sickness, 
pain, sin. Thus curiosity led them into 
the metaphysical labyrinth which Mrs. 
Eddy had skillfully constructed. Hav- 
ing no intelligent knowledge of the 
Bible, they were just in condition to 
fall an easy prey to “Mother Eddy’s” 
errors. If some of her definitions were 
fanciful, far-fetched and unscriptural, 
they were no more so than the teach- 
ings to which people had been accus- 
tomed from childhood, and which sub- 
stantially claim that the more unrea- 
sonable and illogical a matter is, the 
more faith is implied by the believing 
of it. 


C. S. Readers and Practitioners. 


Christian Scientists feel what might 
be termed spiritual pride in connection 
with their healing practices and with 
the public reading of the Scriptures 
and Mrs. Eddy’s comments—as much 
spiritual pride, perhaps, as is some- 
times felt in other churches by preach- 
ers, elders, deacons, vestrymen, dea- 
conesses, etc. To be lifted from the 
ordinary walks of life to places of dis- 
tinction in Christianity, especially in 
scientific Christianty, would surely ap- 
peal to the majority. Once elevated 
to positions as readers or practitioners 
or healing practitioners, it becomes 
their duty loyally to support and de- 
fend the system which they represent. 
And so, just as earnestly as with other 
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sects, the establishment and defense 
of Christian Science goes courageously 
onward. 

Still another class is interested, 
financially—those in control of the 
Christian Science literature. It sells 
at good, stiff prices; and anybody 
questioning the merchandizing of the 
truth is given to understand that he is 
unappreciative; and with the majority 
of people the price regulates the value, 
anyway. Having, we believe, fairly 
stated the facts and claims of Christian 
Scientists, we now inquire whether or 
not their teachings are logical. We 
hold that they are not, and will en- 
deavor to show in what respect this is 
true. 


Is Christian Science Logical? 


_ Striving for a truth, “Mother Eddy” 
declared that there is no pain, no sick- 
ness, no sorrow, etc. The truth she 
was feeling after, but did not fully 
grasp, is that sin, sickness, sorrow, 
death, are abnormal conditions. There 
could be none of these, except for the 
curse that came upon our race at the 
beginning, because of disloyalty to 
God. We agree with Mrs. Eddy to the 
extent that these conditions are not de- 
signed by God to be everlasting. He 
does not recognize them as proper for 
those in fellowship with Him. 

Nothing gives any reason to suppose 
that there are prisons, insane asylums, 
hospitals, doctors or cemeteries in 
Heaven, where all is perfect and in 
fullest harmony with God. Messiah’s 
great work of Redemption will oblit- 
erate these unsatisfactory conditions 
from the earth. Jesus Himself tells us 
that their abolition will be the result 
of His Kingdom work of a thousand 
years.—Revelation 20:6; 21:4; 22:3. 

But is it wise for us to say in one 
breath that all these will pass away, 
and in the next breath that they are 
non-existent? Surely we all value 
consistency and logic! Otherwise, 
language would bring us only confu- 
sion, instead of intelligence. Let us 
then say that, with mankind in proper 
relationship with God there would be 
none of these things; that they exist 


now because man is out of relationship 
with God through sin; and that God’s 
provision, according to the Bible, is 
that mankind shall be delivered from 
this bondage of sin and death into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.— 
Romans 8:21. 

In this view, too, we see that the 
perfect earth was represented in Eden, 
and that eventually Eden will be world 
wide. The perfect race was repre- 
sented in Father Adam before he 
sinned; and through Christ, eventually 
the earth will be filled with perfect 
human beings, such as Adam _ was. 
Then whoever will not come into full- 
est accord with the Lord will die the 
Second Death. Theirs will be perish- 
ing like natural brute beasts, which St. 
Peter mentions—the punishing with 
everlasting destruction, mentioned by 
St. Paul. (2 Peter 2:12; 2 Thessalo- 
nians 1:9.) But nothing in the Bible 
implies an everlasting torture of any 
members of our race or even of Adam 
himself. 

In the Bible presentation there is a 
special place for the Church of the 
Gospel Age, called out of the world 
before the Restitution Times. Her ac- 
ceptance of the Call implies her at- 
tempt to live in fullest harmony with 
the Lord under present imperfect, un- 
satisfactory conditions—even to the 
extent of laying down life for the 
brethren, for the service of God and 


-His Word. To this Church class, the 


Bible assures us, will come a still 
higher blessing than that of Restitu- 
tion. The Church is to have spirit na- 
ture—yea, the highest form of spirit 
nature—the “Divine.”—2 Peter 1:4. 


Truth Biblical, Scientific, Sanctif ying. 


We commend Christian Scientists 
for their endeavor to hold fast to the 
Bible, but remind them that not the 
letter of the Bible merely will en- 
lighten and sanctify, but its spirit, its 
real meaning. This is obtainable, not 
by confusing definitions, but by sim- 
plicity of mind in accepting the words 
for what they are and putting them 
together in logical order. 

Let us give Mrs. Eddy credit for de- 
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siring to be logical; but let us notice 
that, whatever she thought, her lan- 
guage was confusing when she said: 
“There is no death, no sickness, no 
pain.” The most that can be conceded 
by the most generous logician would 
be that there should be no death, no 
sickness, no pain, no sorrow, if things 
were in right condition. But they are 
not in right condition, as the Bible de- 
clares, and as all can see. And they 
will not be so until the Savior, who 
redeemed the world by the sacrifice of 
Himself, shall assume His kingly of- 
fice and right the wrongs which sin 
has brought us. As a result of His 
work, there will then be—at the close 
of the Millennial Age—no sin, no 
death, no sorrow, no pain. 

But since Mrs. Eddy and Christian 
Science. fail to recognize and state 
these facts clearly, it follows that how- 
ever attractive some of the teachings 
may be to some people, they cannot be 
relied upon, because they are off the 
true foundation—recognizing neither 
the facts of sin and death, nor the ne- 
cessity for a redemption from these 
conditions by the sacrifice of Jesus, 
nor appreciating the necessity for the 
coming Restitution. 

Furthermore Christian Science does 
not clearly differentiate between the 
Church, which has been in process of 
calling and election for more _ than 
eighteen centuries, and the world, 
which still lies in the Wicked One, and 
which will not be dealt with until the 
Church shall be glorified, and with 
her Lord shall constitute the Kingdom 
of Righteousness. 

Jesus prayed for His Church, “Sanc- 
tify them through Thy Truth; Thy 
Word is Truth.” While Christian 
Scientists and people of other denomi- 
nations, and some of the heathen as 
well, are, many of them, moral, exem- 
plary, honorable, nevertheless few of 
them, surely, claim to be sanctified. 
Indeed, the sanctifying features of the 
Truth they ignore or do not see. We 
are not to think of church attendance 
or of rejection of profanity, liquor, etc., 
as sanctification. The putting away 
of the filth of the flesh is indeed com- 


mendable, but is only a primary step 
in the right direction. 

God is now calling a sanctified class 
—a set-apart people—whom He is 
testing under the promise, “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a Crown of Life.” This does not 
signify faithfulness to a denomination 
or a cult, but faithfulness to the Lord, 
to the testimony of His Word, to the 
principles of righteousness, to  self- 
surrender to God to walk in Jesus’ 
footsteps. 

We will not discuss at length the 
scientific element of Christian Science. 
To some it seems very unscientific— 
inharmonious with the Truth. We be- 
lieve the only way that anything scien- 
tific could be associated with it is by 
adding to it the thought that sorrow, 
sin and death are in the world only 
temporarily, by reason of transgres- 
sion of Divine Law, and that they are 
to be rooted out and destroyed as nox- 
ious weeds by Messiah’s Kingdom. 

Christian Scientists tell us that they 
have received great benefit mentally 
and physically from following Mrs. 
Eddy’s theory denying that there is 
any pain, etc. We quite agree that the 
will is a powerful factor in resisting 
disease—that if we brood over sor- 
rows, difficulties, aches and pains, they 
are increased by the operation of our 
minds. We agree, as do all physi- 
cians, that the mind should be lifted 
as much as possible from our diseases, 
and placed upon happifying subjects. 
This is rational and logical; but it is 
irrational, illogical and, above all, un- 
truthful, to say that we are without 
pain when we have pain. The lover 
of the truth can never consent to this. 
Honesty must be first with all right- 
minded people, and surely is pleasing 
to God. Let us then not go to the ex- 
treme of untruthfulness or to the other 
extreme of exaggerating our ills; but, 
Let every man think soberly. Romans 
12:3. 


A Very Pernicious Teaching. 


There is one doctrine held by Chris- 
tian Scientists—and for that matter by 
many of other denominations, who 
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state themselves less positively—that 
is very pernicious, very injurious, very 
untrue, very unscientific, very unscrip- 
tural. This is the teaching that God is 
omnipresent—present in everything 
and in every place. Nothing in the 
Bible so declares, and when we attempt 
to be wiser than what is written, we 
are surely making a very great mis- 
take. 

Whoever thinks of God as omni- 
present necessarily thinks of Him as 
impersonal; and the more he thinks, 
the more vague his God becomes, until 
gradually he has no God, but merely 
(as some Christian Scientists, includ- 
ing Mrs. Eddy, express it) believes in 
a principle of good, and calls that 


principle God. Such wish to believe in 
a Supreme Creator, but by this erro- 
nious reasoning they mislead their own 
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intelligence into the denial of a per- 
sonal God. Whoever believes in a 
God who is everywhere believes in one 
who is not a person. 

The Bible teaches a personal God— 
a great Spirit Being. The Bible gives 
Him a home, or locality, and does not 
teach that He is everywhere. It was 
Jesus who taught us to pray, “Our 
Father, which art in Heaven.” Oh, how 
different this is from saying that God 
is in everything that has use or value— 
in the soil, because it is useful for the 
development of fruits; in the chair, 
because it is useful to sit upon; and in 
the table because it is useful as a con- 
venience! Such teachings are faith- 
destroying, and surely lead away from 
the sanctification of heart and life and 
from the faith which the Bible incul- 
cates. 
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Library in the Pacific Avenue House. 


A Select School for Girls 


ISS HAMLIN’S School for 
Girls occupies a_ distinctive 
position among the educational 
institutions located on the hill- 
sides circling the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. The school was originally the 
well known pioneer seminary located 
on Van Ness avenue. Its last principal 
was Rev. Samuel H. Willey, D. D., the 
founder of the College of California, 
Oakland, now the great and thriving 
University of California. 
There is no finer site on the San 


Francisco peninsula than the hillside 
facing the entrance to the Golden Gate 
on which the buildings of the school 
are located; it is the very heart of 
the delightful and finest residence sec- 
tion of the city, overlooking the Marin 
County hills, Mt. Tamalpais, the 


stately vessels passing through the 
Golden Gate, and the deep vista reach- 
ing up the inland channel. At the foot 
of this hillside, and within walking 
distance, lies the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, with its huge colored domes 
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One end of the playground. 


and towers rising from the green foli- 
age. 

The large and commodious school 
buildings extend from Pacific avenue 
to Broadway, and provide generously 
all the requirements to house an ex- 
cellent educational system. The school 
is accredited by the leading colleges 
of the country, and its graduates, on 
the recommendation of the Principal, 
are received without examination by 
Eastern colleges, by California uni- 
versities, and by all “accrediting” in- 
stitutions. The instructors are all 
practically college or normal school 
graduates. Special care is taken that 


no pupil shall fail to keep up with her 
work. Reports are sent to parents 
every five weeks of the school term. 
Stereopticon lectures are frequently 
given; during the course of the Expo- 
sition pupils are taken to the Palace of 
Fine Arts each week by a lady of long 
residence and extensive travel in Eu- 
rope. 

The school is religious but not sec- 
tarian. Simple religious services are 
held daily in all departments, and in 
each evening in the home. 

The grounds provide a round of out- 
door games. Lawn tennis is played at 
the California Lawn Tennis Club and 
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The Pacific Avenue house, a fine large family residence, 
forming a unit of the group of buildings. 


in private courts. Riding lessons may 
be taken at a select riding school, and 
dancing lessons in the large gym- 
nasium. 

Special care is taken of the girls, and 
proper chaperons provided on all out- 
ing occasions. The boarding depart- 
ment accommodates thirty pupils, who 
are given every advantage in social 
training. Nothing is more valuable to 
a young life than a well developed so- 


cial nature. The ability to make 
friends and hold them, to entertain and 
charm with grace, to enter with tact- 
fulness and sympathy with other lives, 
is a real power. Directly by training, 
and indirectly by its atmosphere of 
refinement, enthusiasm and _ friendli- 
ness the Miss Hamlin School wishes 
to develop the type of woman whose 
presence gives brightness and joy to 
simple and wholesome living. 
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—See Page 350. 


Mr. C. S. S. Forney 
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